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School 


Arts has been wishing its readers a 


Our first 
such salutation was not heard very far outside 


‘Happy New Year” for 42 years. 


of Massachusetts. Now our greetings are ap- 
preciated by several thousand subscribers in 
every State, in Canada, and in countries all 
over the world. 


SCHOOL ARTS, more than any other educa- 
tional journal, has been instrumental in making 
Art Education a recognized subject in the 
public school curriculum. It has always been 
a leader and an inspiration to art teachers. 


SCHOOL ARTS editors and contributors were 


instrumental in organizing some of the Art 


Associations which are now carrying on 


SCHOOL ARTS traditions. 


SCHOOL ARTS has weathered every depres- 
sion and a world war, and is now doing what 
it can to stimulate patriotism by presenting 
practical methods for educating hand, heart, 
and mind. 


A Happier New Year will be enjoyed if we all 


enter heartily into every effort to win this war 
for ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’’ An enlightened and educated people 
cannot lose—we must and will be victorious. 


To this end SCHOOL ARTS once more 


wishes you a 








Happy 
New Year 











WITHIN THE 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


A brand-new edition of “Our Neighbor 
Republics’ giving a selected list of readable 
books for young people with reference to South 
and Central America has just been printed by the 
Library Service Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. You will like the way this booklet 
has been made up. It gives you books classified 
under four general headings such as Background 
ofthe Countries, Nature, Archeology, Art Crafts, 
Music and Poetry, and Stories and Legend. Each 
book which has been listed has a short review and 
it gives you just the information you would like 
to have before deciding to order the book. The 
grand total includes one hundred books. And to 
make it easier for you to find any particular book 
it has a complete index in the back of the booklet 
dividing the books into even finer classifications 
such as Countries, Products and even down to 
Fairy Tales and Fiestas. 

You can have one of these booklets by sending 
15 cents directly to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., or if you wish we will 
order one of the booklets for you. 


. * - 


And while we are on the subject of books about 
South and Central America, The American Li- 
brary Association has just issued a list of books 
which was made up by Ruth Melamed Gurin of 
the Queensboro Public Library, New York City. 
Copies of this booklet may be obtained for 
25 cents each from the American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


The brand-new Block Print Calendar for 1943 
published by the Chicago Society of Artists is now 
ready. One of the first copies came to our hands 
and I can tell you that it is an excellent presenta- 
tion of Block Printing Art. It shows the kind of 
technique that you would like to study over and 
at the same time gives you a good example of 
composition. 

Now there are 54 pages in this calendar, 52 of 
them devoted to the weeks of the year, with a 
different week having a different block print. 

You may have a copy of this calendar by send- 
ing $1.18 to cover the cost of the catalog and its 
postage. I have just been advised by a member 
of the School Arts Family, Clara MacGowan, that 
the supply this year is much smaller than last year, 
consequently I am just warning you ahead of 
time to send in now if you are anxious to get a 
brand-new copy, just off the presses. 


* * * 


INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIVE MA- 
TERIAL ABOUT CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


has been most carefully and interesting presented 
in the October 1942 issue of the Bulletins of the 
Pan-American Union. Now you folks in the 
family have read from time to time my comments 
about this particular bulletin and I can tell you 
that this particular Columbus issue is a grand 
dividend to every one of the members of the 
family who have previously sent along $1.50 so 
that they might have the full twelve issues. Now I 
must admit that a great deal of material is historic- 
cal but don’t forget this is the background on 
which we can all build. If you could see the illus- 
trations of the sculpture done throughout South 
and Central America commemorating the dis- 








covery of America by Columbus then we get a 
much broader view of the high regard in which 
Columbus is remembered and revered not just by 
the North Americans but by Central and South 
Americans too. 

It may seem odd to you that I am mentioning 
this material here in the January issue but you 
see sometimes these notes have to be written far 
ahead and at the time that the notes were actually 
dictated and typed it was only just one week after 
Columbus Day. 

If you would like to put this choice issue away 
in your files, send me 16 cents, 15 cents to cover 
the bulletin and 1 cent to forward your inquiry on 
to the Pan American Union, or if you wish you 
can send it in direct. If you would like to have the 
next twelve issues beginning with the January 
1943 number send $1.53. Just mark your note to 
the Secretary of the School Arts Family, 13] 
Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Member of the School Arts Family, Jane 
Snead, sends in announcement of her Ceramic 
Studio Courses in Pottery. Many of you folks in 
the family have met Jane Snead at conventions 
both at Eastern Arts and Western Arts, who at 
that time was not one of the teachers but you've 
met her and her husband at one of the pencil 
booths. 

Any one of you folks that live near Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania, can reach Mrs. Snead at Green- 
wood Terrace, Greenwood and Florence Avenue 

Incidentally pottery supplies have not been 
affected by any priorities thus far, consequently 
pottery is certainly going to come into its own 
during the war. 

More News—turn to inside back cove! 


THE SCHOOL ATRS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 





° “How Young America 
Now if can be shown! Paints’ is the title of a 
fascinating new motion picture in full color based on the Young 
America Paints Exhibition held in New York. Besides reproducing 
many interesting examples of work, this film shows by actual demon- 





stration the best techniques for using popular mediums such as Shaw 
Finger Paint, Artista Tempera Paint, Crayola Stenciling, Tempola 
Craft, Frescol and Chalk Crayon. Teachers and students alike will 
find “How Young America Paints” highly inspirational. 


There is no charge to schools or organizations for the use of this 


film. Application blanks may be procured by writing to Binney & 
Smith Co., School Department, 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Dept. SA, MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass 


Enclosed is 50c; send me your ‘‘Save and Serve"’ 


poster set at once! 


Name 


Address 


Save and Serve 


As if made co order, che Milcon 


Bradley 
ties in with the U.S. Treasury Depart 


ment’'s SCHOOLS AT WAR pro 


“Save and Serve”’ 


practical war patriotism this easy way 


ings for coloring, 
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gram. Teach primary grades art and 


In simple rhyme cext and outline draw- 


‘Save and Serve"’ 
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for Liberty! 


posters cover such important subjects 
as scrap collection, war stamps, rubber 
conservation, etc 

600 POSTERS—ONLY 50c 
COMPLETE SET—Save and Serve 
For Liberty—12 posters printed in 
hektograph ink, each making 50 or 


more clear copies, only soc postpaid! 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 














Outstanding Textbooks 


1] 


| 
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One of these books introduces new 
ideas and techniquesnever before used 
in teaching Arts and Crafts; the other 
concerns itself with the philosophy 
that Art exists in every community and 
helps one discover it. 


CREATIVE TEACHING 


IN ART 


By Victor D'Amico. This is the only 
book of its kind combining philosophy 
and methods of Art education with 
actual techniques which teachers and 
students may follow. Each chapter 
deals with a separate phase of Art 
yr noe level of individuals at 
iferent age levels. 
261 pages . $2. 30 


ART FOR THE SCHOOLS 


| 








OF AMERICA 


Not written primarily for those situated 
in centers of cultural attainment, this 
book should be of greatest use to 
teachers whose pupils live in small cit- 
ies, towns, villages and open country. 
It seeks continually to encourage and 
stimulate the environment impulse of 
children to enjoy their own ideas 
through the many ways of expression 


in Art. $2. 00 


191 pages . 
Send For Your tienes Copies 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

















INTRODUCTION TO THE 
JANUARY SCHOOL ARTS 


By Alliston Greene 











* No one has yet proposed a definition of 
“Integration” sufficiently comprehensive and 
simple to meet the requirements of my own level 
of intelligence. There may be others equally 
confused. A composite of the definitions of 
Webster's Dictionary and other experts comes 
nearer to my thought for Integration. Let it be 
understood that we are thinking of art education 
in its relation to other subjects. Therefore— 
(1) Integration is the application of art education 
in a cooperative effort, making the subject inter- 
esting to teachers, pupils, and the public; 
(2) Integration is the employment of art education 
for the purpose of making any and all subjects 
more interesting and more complete. 

Then in the broader field of human existence 
Integration suggests that every life must have a 
design—an ultimate goal and the most efficient 
way and the most effective means to reach it. 

Perhaps others will tell this department just 
what Integration or Correlation means to you. 
Let’s have a symposium of the subject. 


+ * 7 


* In the meantime, read carefully the several 
contributions in this number of Schoo! Arts, 
which seem to prove the truth of Leon Loyal 
Winslow’s statement on page 146 “that the pres- 
ent trend in all types of general education is 
toward an integrated program of studies.’ Then 
follow through his entire article, for he has cov- 

(Continued on page 6-a) 








A 13-yea caf et stele ge ast Justrite Ink 
contest Tit m PI of Mason City, lowa 


silaliiaanitiiads. .. 2 New 
Justrite Drawing Ink Contests 


One for Students 


Prizes will be awarded for the best pen 
and ink drawings of some phase of Amer- 
ica‘s War Effort. This may be a mechani- 
cal drawing of some machine or device, 
a promotional piece for the sale of war 
stamps and bonds, or any other suitable 
art work. 

Contest closes April 1. The two first 
prizes will be $50.00 (at maturity) war 
bonds. Other prizes will be war stamps. 
Ask your Art Supply dealer, Stationer, 
or School Supply dealer for an Official 
Entry Blank. If his supply is exhausted 
please send his name and yours to 


LOUIS MELIND CO. | 
m | 


One for Professionals 





Dept. Y Chicago, 
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GUNS, GUNS, GUNS! Large guns, smal! guns, 
medium guns—all are needed in this vast struggle. 
Without them our planes, tanks and ships of war would 
be helpless. And they must be perfectly made, each 
suited to its individual task . . . American guns of every 


kind excel. In them we have perfect CONFIDENCE. 


PENCILS, PENCILS, PENCILS! When we con- 
pare the pencil to monsters like that pictured above it 
seems a small thing, but in its own sphere it is equally 
vital. Not only is it essential to the designers of many 
types of military equipment, guns included — not to 


mention barracks, docks, airfields, roads and the like 
without end — but it alco enables thousands in civil life 
to carry on their job efficiently 


When one needs a pencil he needs the right pencil. 
This is particularly true of the artist. The word “‘right,”’ 
to most artists, is synonymous with Koh-l-Noor. Artists 
have learned that in the Koh-l-Noor they can have 
absolute CONFIDENCE, wherever they buy it and 
whatever their needs may be Like our guns and other 
military equipment, the Koh-l-Noor is a precision instru- 
rent, perfectly made. But don't take our word for it. 


Try Koh-l-Noor today. 
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#350 Negro Pencils... A jet black lead of smooth and even texture. Recom- | i? 
mended and used by newspaper illustrators or where reproduction qualities 
are essential. Erases easily and its smoothness makes for rapid work. Made 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 10 
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KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 
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AY DRAWLET 
... BEFORE YOU SAY “PEN”! 


There are all kinds of drawing and lettering pens 
.+. but only one Drawlet Pen! Ask for it by name. 
Its exclusive adjustable reservoir snaps up and 
down as often as you want—stays in any position 
you want. Drawlet is easy to clean and strong 
enough to stand plenty of cleanings. Gives you 
quick, clean, accuratestrokes! There are 19 Drawlet 
styles for every lettering and broad-line drawing FREE FOLDER 
job. Be sure to ask for Drawlet by name. Send the 
coupon now for the folder showing the complete 


line of Drawlet Pens. (ss 
PEN COMPANY 


yOK , 
ESTERBR¢ : 
aa r Street, Camden, New Jerse) _ - afl 
e Z wee he free f« der showing the ra 
th 
Please sen d me 
available in Drawlet Pens. 


DRAWLET PEN cn 


: . . . .w_Tw hers only) 
for every lettering and broad-line drawing job cITY (This offer oper °° —_ 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 31 Union Square West, NEW YORK CITY 
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HAT the present trend in all types of 
general education is toward an inte- 
grated program of studies there can 
be no longer any doubt. Since any 
integrated curriculum worthy of the 
name is also an integrative curriculum, 
the integration of curriculum areas is 
aimed at integrative living, the integration of per- 
sonality, curricular integration being but a means 
that leads to this result. In general education, art 
must help to integrate the personality of the individual 
as well as the curriculum of the school. 


In any community, large or small, art education is a 
cooperative enterprise in which the supervisor, the 
principal, and the teacher should share. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that all these educational workers 
should have an adequate conception of art as a cur- 
riculum area, and of the school procedures applying 
to it; that all should recognize the validity of the claim 
of art to adequate time and emphasis in the weekly and 
daily schedules; that all should realize that art super- 
vision, whether employed by an art director or super- 
visor or by a school principal, must concern itself 
with all these things. The need for efficient direction 
of art education was never more urgent than it is at 
the present time, particularly in the elementary 
schools where teacher preparation in art teaching is 
generally in inverse ratio to the demands for art. 

In some schools where an integrated program of 
studies is attempted, art has not yet been recognized 
as a subject of major importance; “‘activities,’’ 
“creative periods,’’ ‘‘social studies,’’ so-called, have 
been allowed to come in and crowd art out. Activities, 
creative work, and social studies of the proper kind 
are all valuable in the school curriculum, but the 
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Students of Baltimore’s Southern 
High School engaged in making 
posters for the local Committee 
on Civilian Defense, a project 
involving a number of curriculum 
areas, including English, geog- 
raphy, history, and health as well 
as art 


productive work growing out of them can be truly 
educational only when approached from the art view- 
point. Nor do the distinctions invented by those who 
have sought to separate and keep apart in the curri- 
culum the fine and industrial arts longer apply. When 
a unity of the visual arts is more fully realized in the 
schools art will become a vastly more significant cur- 
riculum area than it is at the present time. 


Art as a school subject may be defined briefly as 
an organized body of educational experience dealing 
with the meeting of worthy human needs as efficiently 
as possible through the use of materials. Yet the 
subject of art is much more than a curriculum area 
dealing with materials and processes. It embraces 
experiences with information as well as with feelings 
and activities. In general education, art aims to meet 
the needs for art appreciation and art production in 
the unified elementary school, the exploratory junior 
high school, the differentiated senior high school, the 
professional art school and teachers college, the 
college of liberal arts, and the university. Through 
ministering to human needs, art aims to further demo- 
cratic living, thus contributing to the realization of the 
general objective of education: promoting art as a 
way of life rather than as a cult. 


To facilitate the learning process, experience in 
school is often broken up into parts convenient for 
assimilation by the pupils. Such parts of experience 
are generally referred to as “units of experience” 
although “unit of teaching’’ and “‘unit of work’’ are 
also sometimes used by writers on educational sub- 
jects in referring to the same idea. The teaching unit 
in art embraces experiences with information, and 
experiences with activity, the information included 
being both general and technical in order to assure a 











INFORMATION ( 


(Illustration below) Art stu- 
dents at Baltimore’s Junior High 
School No. 46 installing ‘Stained 
Glass Window”’ translucencies 
in school auditorium, the out- 
growth of an integrated unit deal- 
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ACTIVITY 














ing with character, personality, LETTERIN 
and citizenship. The translucen- 4 NITMETEN teat 
cies are made from thin sheets of CONSUMER | 
colored paper supported by a ‘\ Laretre [OEM ONSTRATING) 
framework of heavy mounting | GUIDANCE | | HARMONY | | SUGGESTION | 
board a ~ % 
GENERAL TECHMICAL DIRECTED CREATIVE 


In every complete unit of teaching in art there is a balance 
between information experience and experience with activities 


broad cultural background. The activity included is 
both directed and creative, in order to assure con- 
sistent pupil growth in the manipulative phases of the 
subject. 

The following sequential steps are distinguishable 
in well-planned units of experience in art: (1) orienta- 
tion, (2) design, (3) forming products, (4) apprecia- 
tion. Orientation signifies finding one’s bearings, 
getting squared away for the work anticipated. Design 
implies conceiving and planning, without regard to 
whether or not a drawing or a model is to be made in 
advance of the actual construction of a product. 
Design is interpreted to include decoration. Forming 
products involves the transformation of materials into 
art form, thus accomplishing the purposes of design. 
Appreciation involves judgment of the educational 
results, as well as evaluation of the art products 
turned out by the members of the class. 
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Some criteria for judging the effectiveness of the 
art education program in a particular educational 
organization include the following: interest of the 
head of the institution in promoting art; adequacy of 
philosophy underlying the art program; provision for 
material needs; integration of art and other curricu- 
lum areas; diversity of integration or the number of 
curriculum areas involved; educational value of the 
activities undertaken by the pupils; character and 
quantity of information experience provided; variety 
and educational possibilities of the mediums used; 
balance between two- and three-dimensional art 
products; evaluation of pupils’ work; adequacy of 
rooms and equipment; maintenance of rooms and 
equipment. 

The prevailing aim of art in general education is to 
enable the student to adjust himself more fully to his 
environment through the motivating of his interests 
and through the clarifying and organizing of his 
thinking. The art education program of the future will 
undoubtedly be one in which the entire content of 
the school curriculum will have grown out of the 
pragmatic philosophy of the present; it maintains that 
art is experience and that education in art should be 
approached from the art-as-experience point of view. 

The art education of the future will function in 
democratic living as an integrating force; it will 
motivate interests and clarify and organize thinking 
in whatever pursuit the student may choose to engage; 
it will help him to lead a normal and effective life. Art 
as an area of the school curriculum will receive fuller 
recognition and will ultimately be recognized as a 
major subject, because of its generous contribution to 
democratic living. The art education of the future will 
afford activities which will help the child to grow in 
awareness of his environment, to become experienced 
in his ability to use the principles of design in con- 
trolling his surroundings and himself, in his power to 
design and to mold his life aesthetically. 
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American Museum of Natural History 
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Indians of the plains 
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Illustrations for ‘‘The Mountains Go to Mahomet’’ 
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NTELLIGENT curiosity, enlightened 
interest, an eager awareness—all 
basic for progress in human civiliza- 
tion, must not be lost in this war. Our 
children must be given opportunities 
to learn how to think clearly and be 
introduced to such a diversity of stimulating realities 
that their horizons will be broadened and their 
imaginations developed. Every child should learn 
how to make significant observations and be given 
opportunity for the greatest possible individual 
development. 

Museum visits formerly provided such opportunities 
for hundreds of thousands of school children in New 
York City each year. However, following the fateful 
seventh of last December, such visits were greatly 
curtailed by the Board of Superintendents. As a 
result, the American Museum of Natural History, in 
cooperation with four other city museums—the 
Museum of the City of New York, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Brooklyn Museum, and the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, decided that the 
“Mountains must go to Mahomet’ in the form of 
what has been designated as ‘Cooperative School 
Museums.” 

For the past six months much thought, time and 
energy have been spent by the educational depart- 
ments in these museums in the preparation of the new 
exhibits. Some of the subjects which have been 
placed in circulation during the past term are: 
Cortez and Pizarro, Children of Other Lands, Devel- 
opment of Dwellings, Foods from Land and Sea, 
Indians of North America, Man and His Tools, New 
York City in the Eighteenth Century, Treasures of the 
Earth, Dutch Settlers in America and Life in Holland 
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INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST COAST 





in the Seventeenth Century, Transportation, Pan- 
America, Textiles, and Interdependence in Life. 

Each museum is composed of four or five units as 
shown in the accompanying photographs. One unit, 
e.g., Indians of the Plains, consists of a central panel 
four by four, containing an illuminated diorama, 
flanked on either side by a double case in which a few 
mounted pictures and illustrative materials have been 
attractively arranged. The entire museum occupies 
from forty to fifty linear feet of table space arranged 
around the sides of a classroom containing no fixed 
seats. The materials in the cases provide the needed 
opportunity for children to touch and examine in- 
timately many articles concerned with their own lives 
and the lives of other peoples. They thus become 
a part of the child’s experience and broaden his 
horizon. 

The principals and teachers are most enthusiastic 
about the new School Museum. Every child, from 
kindergarten through the eighth year in an ele- 
mentary school as well as in the junior high schools 
where the museums have been placed for a nionth, 
has been allowed to examine the exhibits and from 
his personal observations as a springboard, has 
pursued the study further. This may have been in the 
reading of special books found in the school library 
or in the creation of different forms of art work. In 
some schools, certain units in the social studies were 
initiated following a study of a Cooperative School 
Museum. 

Thus a few museums in the country are providing 
stimulating realities to broaden the children’s hori- 
zons and give them greater opportunities for indi- 
vidual development, even during the stress of war 
conditions. 
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A group of child size costume accessories for use in pageantry concerning 
Hopi katcinas as described in the accompanying article by Miss Wadsworth 
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Has your class or school been asked to put on a 
pageant that is different? Perhaps a part of the aim 
is to raise funds for some service organization in the 
war effort. What could be more spectacular than 
the dramatization of an art journey to Hopiland when 
the katcinas have returned for the great ceremonies? 
You should have weeks and weeks for pupils sys- 
tematically to do the necessary research and to make 
the settings, masks, and costumes. This project can, in 
fact, be a ‘‘three-in-one’’—serve an altruistic purpose 
and at the same time involve a really educational 
unit of study as well as sensational entertainment. 


First, find the spot on the map of Arizona where 
these strange ceremonies actually take place between 
January and July. (This could be a lantern slide pre- 
liminary in the pageant.) Steer your imaginary auto- 
mobile or your pointer along the map on U.S. High- 
way 66 to Holbrook, then turning northward follow a 
graded road through the dust of an arid desert coun- 
try for perhaps sixty miles to Hopiland. 


Now in the near distance you see First Mesa (pla- 
teau with clifflike sides) and farther off loom Second 
and Third Mesas, each having villages. Up First Mesa 
you go, up a rocky road to the top. First is the village 
of Walpi. (See sketch herewith.) Now you gaze away 
into clear skies of turquoise or perhaps into rain 
clouds—if Hopi prayers have been answered. Then 
you look down on corn patches and little gardens. 
You walk around clusters of cream-gray rock-built 
houses terraced up to two or three stories. You sense 
at first a great quiet and peace in this sky town. (This 
scene could feature a tableau.) 


All at once you run into activities of preparation 
for a katcina religious festival. (The rest of the pageant 
can be exciting action on the stage.) There is extra 
outdoor cooking for expected visiting tribesmen. 
There are refurbishing ceremonial costumes and 
getting out masks from mysterious dark places and 





CLASSROOM JOURNEY TO 






BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
Art Hobbies Workshop 


Tucson, Arizona 


repairing them and perhaps making new ones. Some 
masks are very old and have been stored in special 
baskets hung from ceiling beams. The masks of buck- 
skin or more recently of felt of old hats are usually 
helmet-style which slip down over the head. Masks* 
play an important part in these events for they sym- 
bolize the spirits of certain ancient Hopis who as 
katcinas or supernaturals return to participate in the 
ceremonies. Indeed, the Hopis believe the masks 
actually contain the spirit of the Indians who have 
died and, therefore, the conduct of the wearers must 
be virtuous and the masks must be handled with due 
care and reverence and never allowed to touch the 
ground. 


Another part of the preparations, probably long in 
advance, is the making of katcina dolls*—those ab- 
stract fantastic creations of wood, feathers, and paint. 
They are used in connection with the rites and later 
are given as gifts to the children. 


The first feature of a ceremonial* is the sunset 
meeting at the edge of the village of the arriving 
katcinas who are supposed to come from their home 
some fifty miles southwest in the San Francisco Peaks. 
One katcina, Alosaka, whose mask is circled over 
with a rainbow, arrives at the New-fire ceremony 
traveling on a rainbow. Another, Paitiwa, is, in fact, 
an advance agent who arrived eight days earlier who, 
without his mask, strode from kiva to kiva (under- 
ground ceremonial chamber) to announce the com- 
ing Pamurti celebration. Now in his brilliant regalia 
he heads the march of barbaric masked men escorting 
the katcinas from the Sun spring up the trail into the 
village. 


When the moccasined feet of dancers beat their 
perfect rhythms upon the natural pavement of the 
village, there are included a number of types of per- 
sonators. Picturesque are the duck katcinas who wear 
masks of birds representing eagle, hawk, chicken, 
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and all kinds of birds with body decorations of feathers 
simulating wings and tail, and who imitate the call 
and motions of the respective birds. Another per- 
formance concerning lower life is the exhibition of 
great serpents. Inside a dusky kiva is a miniature 
cornfield, and behind it two vases. A weird song 
begins and out of the vases slowly emerge the heads 
then bodies of two artificial serpents operated by 
strings; startling gyrations and strugglings take place 
then they sink back into the vases. 


Astonishing figures in the Pamurti festival are the 
giant sun gods called Sio Shalakos. They bring seeds 
to the people to insure good fortune throughout the 
year to come. The personators carry the mask aloft 
on a pole to which is suspended a willow frame sup- 
porting the costume of a white woven blanket deco- 
rated with rain symbols under which is a magnificent 
feather blanket. The personators view the scene ahead 
through small holes near the belt of the giant. The 
Shalako maidens or Manas who accompany them are 
not giants or even katcinas but they wear similar 
blankets. She wears an ear of corn painted on the 
forehead of her mask and atop is an elaborate ter- 
raced tablet with small waving feathers typifying rain. 


Sio Humis Taamf (pictured herewith in the doll 
representation) who attends the Nimon ceremony is 
called the whipping katcina whom the Indian children 
fear may give them a flogging as they see him ambling 
along hooting and waving yucca whips. The children 
throw meal toward him. At this he stops right in front 
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Sio Humis Taami, the whipping 

katcina of the Hopi Indians, who 

takes part in the Nimon ceremony 

commemorating the Departure of 

the Katcinas. ey is a 10-inch 
do 


In certain katcina dances shield bearers carry shields such 
as this one with which they make eccentric dashes among their 
associates 


of a boy and gives him several lashes. His mother 
rushes up to her small son who is crying with fright. 
A similar ordeal happens to a little girl who is led for- 
ward by her godmother; but who can but believe the 
whipping was much more gentle. After several chil- 
dren have submitted to this ceremony, each of them in 
turn casts meal upon the stern personage as he moves 
on in the processional. It all turns out to be a happy 
event for the youngsters inasmuch as other katcinas 
bring them gifts of tortillas to eat. 


The part that Ahul plays in katcina ceremonials 
after his arrival at sunrise is described on page 42, 
the October 1941 issue of School Arts, together with 
two views each of three katcina dolls showing authen- 
tic costumes. 


A comic relief in the Powamu ceremony is found in 
the antics of nine clowns. They at first imitate the 
steps of the katcinas, then they form in line, each 
grasps the uplifted leg of the one in front of him, then 
all tumble down gaily in a pile shouting and laughing 
hilariously. 


The sounds accompanying katcina dances add 
much to the exciting rhythm of color and movement in 
the masks and costumes flashing in the sunlight. 
There are the vocal signals of the leaders, song 
rhythms muffled by masks, and the steady beat of 
drums, gourd rattles, and ankle tinklers, then moc- 
casins stamp the ground and pause and execute two 
or more rapid steps according to the recurrent musical 
measures. 














The horny forehead of each 
dragon-like mesa in Hopiland is 
crested with  stone-terraced 
towns. This one is Walpi, a 
center of Hopi pottery industry 


The different dances or ceremonials named above 
occur at different times of the year and different 
katcinas attend at different times. 


Now about making the traditional costumes* and 
details which characterize the Hopi katcinas, the 
photographs herewith show accessories which were 
made child-size and involve fabrication processes 
possible with school facilities. Below are descriptions: 


1. A kilt such as the Hopis embroider on coarse 
cotton with symbols of rain clouds and falling rain, 
but here simulated with blockprinting. (The cere- 
monial blanket, kilt, and sash on the doll, Sio Humis 
Taami, is decorated likewise.) 


2. A mask of the Bee katcina made of papier-maché 
suitable for school pageant purposes. It illustrates 
the custom with katcina masks of making them 
grotesque and trimming them with feathers and fre- 
quently combining a spruce collar. 


3. A sash decorated with blockprinted symbols. 
The Indian originals are handwoven and embroidered. 


4. A bow guard or gato, the originals worked in 
silver and mounted on a leather band. Its purpose is 
to protect the wrist when the arrow is shot from the 
bow. This example made for a child to wear is ham- 
mered tin mounted on leather. 


5. A bow with arrows imitating those carried by 
certain katcinas. They are ornamented with feathers. 

6. A rattle the original of which is a turtle shell 
in which small hooves are enclosed to contribute 
noisily to the rhythms of the katcina dance. It is worn 
back of the knee. This imitation is modelled of tin and 
suspended from a piece of leather along with small 
bells. 

7 (Left). A bandoleer such as is worn by katcinas 
diagonally over the right shoulder and is made of 
varying materials. This one is of chamois skin with 
small bells attached. 

(Right). This represents a colorful baton made of 
yarn or fine strips of cloth woven in and around radiat- 
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ing spokes to typify a squash blossom. The baton is 
carried by leaders. 


8. A wooden stick terminating with a painted 
gourd containing stones, making a rattle to add noise 
and color to the dance. 


9. Heel bands usually embroidered and tradi- 
tionally prescribed, are worn above the moccasin 
and over the bottom of the legging, the latter often 
being a kind of network. The heel bands are tied in 
front. These pictured are made of soft leather ter- 
raced to symbolize rain clouds and have cross-stitch 
decoration. 


10 (On page 152). A shield of chamois skin or 
sateen stretched over a hoop or a round box cover 
large enough to protect the child’s face and breast. 
Chicken feathers effectively replace the traditional 
eagle feathers. 


Notes—Other accessories may be a staff trimmed 
with feathers or evergreens, a feather-trimmed flute, 
a sheep scapula, two crossed sticks, and a small sack 
of meal. 


The colors used for katcina paraphernalia are red, 
yellow, and the brighter tones of green related to 
birds, butterflies and the growing things of spring, 
white (the background color on masks) typical of the 
brightness of sunlight, and black representing fertile 
earth. 


*The following references are recommended for research 
studies: 


Masks—"Stage and Pageantry” issue of Schoo! Arts, Septem- 
ber 194]. 

Katcina Dolls—School Arts, June 1929; March 193]; 
September 1933. “Indian Arts’ (portfolio No. 157)—Plate 20. 

Hopi Customs—‘The Hopi Indians’ by Mary Russell Ferrell 
Colton, School Arts, October 1938. 

Katcina Costumes—“The Returned Kateinas’’ by Mrs. O. G. 
Wheeler-Jones, Tucson, Arizona. Mrs. Jones originated the doll 
and child-size items illustrating the present article. 

Katcina Costumes, Ceremonial Dances—‘Hopi Katcinas”’ 
by Dr. Jesse Walter Fewkes in 15th and 2lst Annual Reports of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. (Many pages of colored 
illustrations.) 
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Characters and scenery for Marionette Show. See article on next page 
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A MARIONETTE SHO 






VIRGINIA PIERCE LEHMAN, Weslaco 
Junior High School, Weslaco, Texas 





Water color sketches of the characters 


MARIONETTE SHOW was made by 
an 8th grade art class in the Weslaco 
Junior High School. Because this was 
their first experience with an art 
project of this kind, the class decided 
to work together on one show instead 
of on several short skits. They selected 
the fairy tale, ‘‘Cinderella,"”’ as the theme. 

The class was divided into groups with specific 
tasks assigned to each. The first thing done in each 
group was the planning and sketching of each article 
to be made. 


Group No. 1 made the twelve marionettes com- 
posing the cast. The heads, arms, and legs were 
made of papier-maché, painted with poster paint and 
shellacked. Hair was made of thread and glued to 
the heads. The bodies are of muslin, stuffed with 
cotton weighted with lead sinkers. This group also 
designed and made the costumes for each character. 

Group No. 2 built the stage, which is 6 feet long, 
4 feet high, and 2 feet deep. It was constructed of 
wood, and electric footlights (Christmas tree lights) 
and overhead lights were installed. Lighting effects 
were achieved by the use of colored cellophane. The 
proscenium arch was painted cream with gold trim- 
ming outlined in blue. The curtains were made of 
dark blue velvet with side draperies of the same 
material trimmed with gold fringe made of thread. 


Group No. 3 made the stage sets or backdrops for 
four different scenes—the kitchen, a bedroom, the 
castle garden, and the throne room in the castle. 
Each backdrop was painted with poster paint on un- 
bleached domestic, then sprayed with fixitif. All of 
the backdrops were fastened to the back of the stage 
in order to facilitate the changing of scenes. 

Group No. 4 made all of the stage properties, with 
the exception of the glass slipper. The properties for 
each of the sets are as follows: 








A. Kitchen Scene—1. Table, hand carved; 2. Two chairs, hand 
carved with woven seats; 3. Cupboard, with shelves and cabinet; 
4. Fireplace; 5. Two rag rugs; 6. Broom; 7. Pumpkin, papier- 
maché; 8. Dishes, made of clay and hand-painted in floral 
designs. The furniture is stained dark oak. 

B. Bedroom Scene—1l. Canopied bed, painted cream with pink 
curtains tied with blue ribbons and with pink bedspread; 2. 
Dressing table, with pink skirt; 3. Mirror, oval, with wood fame 
painted pink; 4. Bench, painted cream and upholstered in blue 
taffeta with a pink flounce; 5. Rug, dark blue velvet. 

C. Castle Garden—1l. White bench; 2. Coach. 

D. Throne Room—1l. Dais, covered with blue satin; 2. Two 
thrones, gilded; 3. Drapery for dais; 4. Pillow on which the glass 
slipper is carried. 

Group No. 5 made Cinderella's coach. It was con- 
structed of ply-wood and painted gold, trimmed with 
red. The panels were painted blue and decorated 
with roses. On the door panel is Cinderella's coat-of- 
arms—a mop and a glass slipper, surmounted by a 
crown and a garland of roses. The interior of the 
coach was upholstered in cerise taffeta. A maroon 
rug was put on the floor. The windows were curtained 
with blue taffeta and tied back with gold cord. Three 
white feathers crown the coach. 

Each member of the class was required to write 
“Cinderella” in play form. The best parts from each 
play were selected and put into one play of three acts. 
The first act contains three scenes, the second, two 
scenes and the last, one scene. 

The art class also worked the marionettes and 
talked for them when the play was given in assembly. 
Sound effects and a musical background were sup- 
plied by members of the class. For instance, when 
Cinderella danced with the Prince in the garden 
“Humoresque” by Dvorak was played softly. Appro- 
priate music was played between scenes. 

“Cinderella’’ was presented in our school (Junior 
High), The Stephen F. Austin School, and the North 
Ward School, all in Weslaco. 


RT WORKSHOP 


LUCILLE FISHER and HAZEL STOICK 
Instructors, General College and Art 
Education, University of Minnesota 


Students modeling 


term Workshop has been used extensively 

for many varied activities. It has particular 

significance for those that work in a creative 

arts program. A Workshop such as exists 

in the General College at the University of Minnesota 

has recreational values, meets the practical needs of 

the average person, serves as a studio for art students 

and, in addition, is a stimulus to a keener appreciation 
of art. 

The Workshop of the General College was es- 
tablished in 1937-38 as an outgrowth of the Art 
Today Course. It is in effect an extension of the 
factlities, equipment, and teaching staff of the Art 
Laboratory of the General College to all University 
students and staff. The Workshop, which is custom- 
arily opened several afternoons and evenings a week, 
is staffed and maintained by the General College and 
the Summer Session of the University of Minnesota. 
The work is entirely individual, voluntary, and on a 
non-credit basis. 

The three large attic rooms of the Arts Laboratory 
are given over to the Workshop. They are designed 
with the dual purpose of furnishing a stimulating work 
place, as well as a functional one. Colorful back- 
grounds and flexible boxes and screens alone or 
supplemented by exhibit material afford various inter- 
esting effects. The equipment provided is such that 
may be duplicated by students if they desire to set up 
workshops in their own homes. For example, while a 
small proof press is available, we have at the same 
time an ordinary clothes wringer which is used for 
printing metal plates and linoleum blocks. Bolting 
silk stretched over home-made frames provides ade- 
quately for silk screen printing. There are power 
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Metal Crafts 


Finger Painting 


tools—a lathe, a circular saw, and a jig saw—and a 
variety of hand tools which might be found in any 
home basement, all of which are sufficient for wood- 
working and simple metal problems. Soldering and 
etching equipment is also available. For those inter- 





EXHIBIT UNIT 


Art Workshop 
University 
of Minnesota 


Every classroom should 
have a series of boxes 
that may be easily com- 
posed into units for 
arranging textiles, pot- 
tery, plants, etc. Ar- 
rangement plays a very 
important role in every- 
one’s life and should 
be a very vital part of 
every art course 


ested in weaving, there are looms; a large barrel of 
clay and plaster of paris stands ready for modeling 
and casting. A storeroom contains such standard 
equipment furnished without charge, as are certain 
basic materials, such as inexpensive paints, paper 
and drawing materials. The individual, however, 
provides the material for projects requiring wood, 
metal, yarns, etc. The equipment and materials 
described are grouped for utmost economy and 
efficiency. The Workshop consists of one large studio 
room with smaller rooms at either end for specialized 
activities. In addition there is a room where people 
may leave their wraps and store their work. 

There has been an amazing response to the Work- 
shop. Students, faculty, and non-academic staff alike 






















have come in eager to participate. They have 
brought in problems of every sort and stuck to the 
problems until they were finished. Seeing the success 
of fellow putterers in other jobs has had a contagious 
effect. The metal worker one day wanted to be a 
clay worker the next because a little redhead from the 
Arts College had modeled a horse worth keeping. 
The whole business of puttering led the workers to 
bring friends along to share in the experience of 
making something. In this way the Workshop has 
advertised itself. 

Some are drawn to the Workshop by a pressing 
need such as the newly married couple from the 
teaching staff who desired to design and build an in- 
expensive fence. This they completed so much to their 
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satisfaction that they remained to make fitting brass 
hardware. In contrast to this are people like the timid 
freshman student from the School of Nursing, who 
came in to realize a hidden desire to paint an oil 
painting. With the proper encouragement and stimu- 
lation she achieved a portrait in oil—a bonafide 
primitive—fine in feeling, beautiful in form, and ex- 
cellent in color. The use to which a home economics 
student put the laboratory typifies how the Workshop 
serves another group of people. She faced the prob- 
lem of learning in a short time a variety of simple 
crafts for a camp situation, and therefore used the 
Workshop to experiment with a number of materials 
and techniques—chip carving, finger painting, stencil- 
ing, etc. An employee in the stockroom of the Uni- 
versity Storehouse discovered that the Workshop was 
an ideal place in which to carry on his hobby of wood 
carving. His wife was delighted in this discovery also, 
since she appreciated the amusing little figures he 
turned out, but didn’t relish chips and shavings on her 
living room carpet. Students and staff drift into the 
laboratory to mat and frame pictures for their rooms, 
make accessories and costumes for amateur produc- 
tions, etc. Campus poster problems are often solved 
in the Workshop. Teachers attending summer ses- 
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Mural designed by members of 
the Workshop for the studio, 
University of Minnesota 


sion are assisted in planning for their school art 
programs. These teachers are given not only immedi- 
ate practical suggestions, but are made more keenly 
aware of the broader implications of art education. 
Thus, a wide range of activities are carried on in the 
Workshop. The time involved in finishing problems 
also varies—some problems are solved in a few 
minutes, others extend over a period of two weeks. 

Testifying to the fact that the Workshop serves a 
need are the school and community workshops simi- 
lar to the one here at the University of Minnesota 
which have sprung up throughout the United States 
and Canada. Such activity as the Workshop fosters 
serves to refresh individuals and release nervous ten- 
sions which exist always as a result of our working and 
living conditions, but which are felt more acutely 
during a time of crisis. 

Such a project has a definite art appreciation value. 
Participators learn to respect materials and their use. 
They get a feeling for form and design and have a 
better appreciation of an art object which is expres- 
sive and clicks. This first-hand contact with immediate 
art problems leads to a more vital understanding of 
the problems artists face, as well as a deeper and 
wider understanding of all the arts. 





HELEN RUTH HUBER 
Art Teacher, Gary, Indiana 


T IS a signal step in the right direction 
when a university recognizes that man 
has something besides a mind to be 
trained; namely, a coordination be- 
tween the mind and the hand. Grade 
schools have long known this fact, 
but to have it penetrate to higher educational circles 
is a trail blazing that needs to be hailed. 


Those of us who have been in the field of arts have 
re2lized that it was the one thing that gave a person 
spiritual balance in a world of crass materialism. 
For years we fought our missionary battle alone. Now 
through the efforts of the University of Chicago Work- 
shop in Human Development, under Dr. Robert J. 
Havighurst, we have been able to show what art can 
do for the individual who has no more than a passing 
interest or an idle curiosity in the field. 


All participants were urged to work in the afternoon 
in the Arts and Crafts Workshop, under the direction 
of Mr. Richard Petterson of Pasadena Junior College, 
and his wife Alice A. Petterson. The students would 
come in timidly at first, saying they knew nothing about 
art, and to see their satisfaction when they had really 
made a plastic belt or a silver bracelet, or made a 
pottery plate to take home to their youngsters. These 
people who said they knew nothing of art, felt for the 
first time the power of creation. 


There were teachers, principals, supervisors in the 
group, learning for the first time the use of their 
hands, in doing weaving, pottery, basketry, textile 
design, and finger painting. Anything a student 
wanted to do in the crafts or fine arts was offered. The 
groups were large, and since the problems were all 
individual it kept three instructors busy. 


Some of these people were of the opinion, when 
they entered, that art was a time filler, a frill in the 
educational setup, something you could sacrifice in a 
pinch. When they left the Workshop at the end of 
seven weeks, there was scattered out to all parts of 
the country a band of crusaders, a group that would 
never again think of art as a frill, but as a dominant, 
vital force in the spiritual development of a human 


being. 


A good deal of the success of the summer’s work 
must go to Mr. and Mrs. Petterson, they handled the 
groups with tact and sympathetic understanding. They 
offered such a wide variety of work that each student 
could find his own level from which to begin, and then 
carry on. The university furnished excellent equip- 
ment in the way of band saws, drill presses, electric 
buffers and sanders, the aim was to do many problems 
rather than waste time on details that machines could 





INTEGRATION in a UNIVERSITY WORKSHOP 






At work in the University Workshop 


do. The students’ interest was held and the resulting 
craftsmanship was of the highest quality. 


The purpose of the Workshop was twofold, it aimed 
at human development and it was used as a laboratory 
for the Home Economics problems in design. It was 
found that in many small communities the household 
arts teachers taught what little art was given. 


The appreciation alone that was gained by the 
participants was of great value. By doing in a simple 
way they could appreciate the work of the master so 
much the better. The trained art judgments they 
would carry back to provincial centers was another 
factor. Many of these people came from small com- 
munities where new trends penetrate slowly, the 
Workshop offered them the opportunity to observe 
trends and understand them. They would be alert 
now to any change, and could judge somewhat of its 
merits. 


The university is to be praised for having the cour- 
age to take such an eventful step, to turn out teachers 
and administrators who are well rounded in all 
phases of culture. They are better able to understand 
the ballast which the arts give to an individual, in a 
time when it is so sorely needed. 
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CRAYON “CUT-OUTS” FOR A MURAL 


JANE REHNSTRAND, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 





The Completed Mural 


Sketch I Sketch II Sketch III 


LIT RT AND GEOGRAPHY: The mural pictured above was composed by a group of students after they 
had studied the homes of primitive people in the social science class. 
PROCEDURE: Each student selected the home of one of the primitive peoples and sketched it as 
large as possible on a 9- by 12-inch piece of manila paper (Sketch I). On another sheet of 9- by 12- 
inch paper, he sketched a typical tree or bush as large as the paper would permit (Sketch III). Both 
sketches were gayly colored with wax crayons and cut out, leaving a margin of about *,-inch around 
b22-4-8 the entire picture (see Illustration II). 

A piece of wrapping paper of dark blue color was thumbtacked to the blackboard and the crayon cut-outs 
were first pinned to the paper and then pasted securely. Many adjustments of the forms and colors followed the 
first arrangement (note the border arrangement). 

The dark background, bright crayon drawings, and the manila paper borders produced a very striking mural 
for classroom decoration. 

The mural was completed in three half-hour periods after the research and class discussion. 

Any subject may be planned in this way. Birds and flowers, insects and leaves, Indians and their crafts, 
history of transportation are suggestions. 
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THE CLAY FIGURE AS A MANNIKIN 


HELEN C. MARSHALL 
Art Supervisor 
Ironwood, Michigan 


N A REGION where outdoor sports are 

predominant, it took no urging on my 
part to interest the children of the 
lower grades at McKinley School in 
making a winter frieze, one that would 
represent their favorite pastimes. Some 
suggested sledding, some skating, and some skiing, 
and what fun they had drawing their pictures in 
colored crayons. 

But woe to an art supervisor, the result was a con- 
glomeration of shapeless figures. Some had arms 
which grew at grotesque angles from necks, or pro- 
ceeded directly from fat stomachs. Some had one- 
piece legs with no bend at the knees, and some would 
actually have drawn admission at any circus as being 
the one and only species of its kind. 

I said nothing but thought deeply. How could I 
teach those ‘little folks that there were such things as 
proportion, joints, etc., without dampening all their 
enthusiasm in drawing? Little folks of the first grade 
certainly could not be weighted down with rules of 
art, much less understand the rules if they were given. 
Still, philosophizing wouldn't change the situation. 

Then I thought, “Children love to make believe. 
Why not construct a little boy out of workable clay—a 
boy that could do all the winter sports as they drew 
him.’ The plan was enthusiastically received. 

Various suggestions were given as names, but the 
majority favored the name of ‘‘Billy.’’ Each child was 
given some plasticine from which to construct a 
“Billy’’ of their own. 

In order to make the clay figure, a real boy was 
chosen to ‘‘Billy’’ in front of the class. The children 
talked about each part of his body as they rolled the 
shapes from clay. Discoveries, reaffirmed by looking 
at the real Billy, helped the children to mold each 
part. Asmall ball of clay flattened into an oval formed 
the head, and a smaller one for the neck. By comparing 
the children saw that the body was a little over twice 
the length of the head. Then each part in the follow- 











ing order—upper arm to waist line at a place not 
quite as long as body; upper leg; lower arm almost to 
knees; and last of all the lower legs. 

The children enjoyed putting clay shoes and cap 
on “‘Billy’’ and some made him more lifelike by 
punching holes for buttons and adding facial features. 
Then each pupil placed “‘Billy’’ on top of a piece of 
manila paper to keep as their own model. 

The second lesson was the drawing of ‘Billy’ in 
ovals on the blackboard by each pupil. A class dis- 
cussion followed. ‘Were the arms long enough? 
Was his body too fat?” etc. 

On the third day ‘‘Billy’’ was going to pose for them 
What shall Billy do today for the frieze? 

“Slide down hill,”” was the unanimous reply 
The real Billy sat up in front of the class on top of two 
small chairs. As he sat on the make-believe sled, he 
bent forward to pull on make-believe ropes. The 
children placed their clay figures the same way. Then 
they drew ovals on paper to represent Billy sliding 
down hill. In the next lesson Billy skated, and in the 
next, he went skiing. 

This method helped the pupils to draw figures 
more than many months of teaching and their frieze, 
made by pasting their cut-out drawings on a back- 
ground, has given them much delight for they love to 
point out their own drawings and proudly say, ‘That's 
mine.” 
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ART PLUS MUSIC LYNN D. POOLE and MARY BROWN KLINEFELTER 


Department of Education 
Walters Art Gallery 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Howard Barlow, Director of Music for 

Columbia Broadcasting Co. and Con- 

ductor of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra 


SERIES of programs relating art and 
music was carried out in Baltimore 
this winter when the Walters Art 
Gallery and the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra joined forces to produce a 
new type of interrelation for children. 
The experiment was highly successful 
and has already attracted wide attention, so we 
decided to write an account of this program for wider 
distribution in the hope that our experience may 
prove of value to others in the teaching field. 

Philadelphia has long been known as the Cradle of 
Independence and, in like terminology, Baltimore is 
more recently known as the Cradle of Municipal 
Music. Twenty-eight years ago Mr. Frederick R. 
Huber, then Director of the Summer School of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, went to the Mayor 
with a plan for municipal concerts in the parks. His 
plan was accepted and was the beginning of a swift 
development which led to an established Municipal 
Department of Music subsidized by the City and 
under the direction of its instigator, Mr. Huber. The 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra is one part of this 
Department and has as its present conductor Howard 
Barlow, well-known for his pioneer work over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. For twenty-seven 
years this orchestra has been giving a series of excel- 
lent concerts throughout the winter; those on Satur- 
day morning are planned for children and those on 
Sunday evening for adults. 

Each year the sponsors and directors of the pro- 
grams for young people have brought in some new 
feature to highlight the musical part of the programs. 
This year they decided to take up the suggestion that 
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Printed program for Young People’s Concert 


art and music be related. It was the writers’ pleasure 
to help with this innovation. In brief, the mechanics 
were as follows: an art object was chosen which had a 
definite relation to the selection to be played, the 
commentator had the image from a colored lantern 
slide thrown on a large screen, discussed it and then 
its relation to the musical selection. After this the 
orchestra played the music. Another image was 
flashed on the screen; in this manner each piece of 
music was matched with an appropriate art object. 
The twenty-five hundred children in the audience 
each had a printed program in their hands in which 
the art objects were reproduced. Following the pro- 
gram the Walters Art Gallery exhibited the original 
art objects which had been used as lantern slide 
illustrations in the concert hall. This exhibition was in 
place for two weeks until the next concert. The for- 
mula—art plus music—was purely experimental at this 
stage, so you teachers can well imagine our sense of 
pleasure—and relief—when we saw several hundred 
children leave the concert hall and walk nine blocks 
directly to the Gallery to see this exhibition. 

Plans for this year’s concerts were started in 
August, 1941, when members of the Walters staff and 
the Director of Municipal Music met to discuss the 
proposed project. After much research, careful 
thought and consideration of a number of different 
methods of procedure, consultants met with Howard 
Barlow, who was at once enthusiastic over the project 
and suggested valuable additions to our outlined pro- 
posals. After discussing how best to realize the full 
potentialities of this union of art and music, Mr. 
Barlow made out the five musical programs to be 
played by the orchestra—with this interrelation in 








mind. When we received these programs the next 
step was to find the objects in the Walter collection 
which would best correlate with the compositions. 
After final meetings with Mr. Barlow before and after 
orchestra rehearsals, we were set for the first program. 

One of the commentator’s greatest problems was 
how to impress upon several thousand children, rang- 
ing from four to fifteen years old, the idea that music 
and art are related, and to enable them to see how 
they are related. A script was written, but when the 
commentator faced these children, he forgot the 
script and just talked to them about the things he had 
in his script. This introduction to the interrelation of 
art and music went something like this: 

“Those of you who attended the Children’s Con- 
certs last year know that you studied one musical 
instrument each Saturday morning. This year Mr. 
Barlow has planned a new feature. This feature is that 
before each musical selection you will see an art 
object that is connected with the music which you will 
hear. Your first question will be: ‘How can an art 
object be related to music?’ Let me try to answer 
that for you. To start with, let me ask you a question. 
What is an art object? An art object can be a picture, 
a statue, a beautiful cup, a stained glass window or 
many other things that will come to your minds. Now 
there are many ways in which these objects we've 
just mentioned are connected with music. Will you 
use your imaginations for a minute? Let me see the 
hands of everyone who can use his imagination and 
think up things. Fine! 

“Now I want you to imagine a poem written about 
an impish faun who is asleep in the forest. I want you 
to call that poem ‘The Afternoon of a Faun.’ As 
a matter of fact such a poem was written by a French- 
man in the 19th century. A musician by the name of 
Debussy read that poem and was so taken with the 
story that he set the story to music. Later on a great 
dancer read the poem, heard the music and decided 
that this was just the thing he wanted to accompany a 
dance. So he composed a dance based on the story of 
the poem and the rhythm of the music. Then a painter 
came along. He read the poem, heard the music, saw 
the dance and was so thrilled with their beauty that he 
painted a picture of a faun sleeping out in the forest. 

“Now do you see how art and music can be related? 
That's just one way. There are many other ways. Do 
you know what a mood is? Well, let’s say you are very 
happy, everything is wonderful, you feel fine. That 
is a gay mood. But if it is a dark, dreary day and 
you don’t feel so well, perhaps because you had eaten 
too much Christmas candy, that would be a sad mood. 

“Music and art have moods the same as you do. 
Bring out those imaginations again for a minute, will 
you? Think about a piece of music that is soft, light 
and flowing with lovely rustling sounds in it. Perhaps 
you can hear a brook running along over the pebbles. 
Now, keep that music in your minds and let me paint a 
word picture that would go with it. I can see a picture 
in which the sky tells us it’s nearly morning, it's spring, 
there’s a light wind blowing so that the leaves are 











moving back and forth, grass is very green, a small 
brook is running through a field. The colors in this 
picture are very light green, light yellows, soft blues, 
light browns. I'll put a few spots of red in to tie the 
colors together. Now, what we've just done is to 
express a mood of happiness and contentment on an 
early spring morning in music and painting. So we 
have a second way in which music and art can be 
related. 

“Now let's carry this mood a little further. Let's 
say that a whole nation is filled with peace and hap- 
piness and everything that is good. All the people in 
this country go about their work happy and gay. 
They wear bright clothing and no one is sad. The 
whole country reflects a gay mood. We would say 
that the happy background is reflected in music, art, 
and literature. Let's take these three for just a mo- 
ment and say that a composer in a southern part of 
this country composes a very gay and happy dance 
which expresses the background of his country. 
Then up in the northern part of the country, because 
they're happy up there also, an artist paints a picture 
of the people in a village dancing. Now in the central 
part of the country, there is an author who writes 
stories in the same mood as the musician and the 
artist because he is affected by the happy background 
of his country. So the stories would be about happy 
things, with happy endings. 

“Use your imagination again and think hard. Let's 
all suppose that this author wrote a fairy tale about 
a princess who was happy in her father’s palace and 
was stolen by a wicked dwarf, and to make a long 
story short was rescued by a handsome and gallant 
knight. Perhaps a musician filled with contentment 
and happiness in this country took the story of this 
fairy tale and wrote an opera around it. Let's even 
suppose that it was the story of Ruslan and Ludmilla, 
which is the music you are going to hear in just a 
moment. The music will tell us that fairy tale, and it 
begins in the great banquet hall at the palace of 
Ludmilla’s father where the guests are drinking from 
huge golden cups. Now a gold cup is something that 
would denote great riches and wealth. So if we see a 
picture of a beautiful gold cup we can use our imagi- 
nations and think how magnificent the rest of the 
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palace must have been, which will give us a beginning 
for the story of Rusland and Ludmilla and for listening 
to the richness, magnificence and brilliance of the 
music.” 

The duty of the commentator was to elaborate on 
the descriptions given in the program notes and to 
show by means of kodachrome lantern slides a few 
objects which illustrate the music. These written and 
spoken descriptions had to be simple and obvious to 
children, they had to be interesting and exciting— 
you have to catch their interest and give them some- 
thing they can readily grasp. We found that by 
establishing an informal atmosphere we immediately 
made friends with the audience which was then in a 
receptive mood. In this Mr. Barlow was a genius— 
the children shouted back a large ‘‘Good Morning” 
when he appeared on the stage. He worked a patter 
back and forth with the commentator so that the whole 
program seemed informal and almost spontaneous. 
Another way of gaining audience-attention is the old 
method of question and answer; it establishes audi- 
ence-participation. Yet, sometimes these questions 
can boomerang most unexpectedly. One morning the 
commentator showed what was to him a most beauti- 
ful portrait of a very beautiful woman, Selina, Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon, a famous English lady of the 18th 
century. He started the ball rolling by saying: 
“Isn't this a lovely lady?’ The answer came back two 
thousand strong: ‘‘NO!”’ Totally unfamiliar to 
children of 1942 in her contemporary 18th century 
costume, she did not seem at all beautiful. At such a 
time the commentator is hard put to it to match youth- 
ful frankness with adult adaptability. Another method 
of catching attention and clinching a point was 
brought about by calling various members of the 
orchestra to the microphone to say a few words in their 
native tongue when it fitted in with the subject at 
hand. One hit-of-the-week was when the audience 
learned the pronunciation and meaning of the Turkish 
words Bashi-Bazook, a painting of which was used to 
illustrate Beethoven's Turkish March. You readers 
can well understand that to put across this interrela- 
tion of art and music it is necessary to pull all of the 
old tricks out of the pedagogical hat and invent new 
ones on the spot. Nevertheless, if you put effort into 
preparation and are on your toes during performance, 
you will find such a program stimulating for yourself 
as well as rewarding for your students. 

Do you have a symphony orchestra in your city? 
If so, why not try this project in your own locale? 
Perhaps you can start with the skeleton which has 
been outlined in this article and build on that, adding 
to it your own ingenuity and fulfilling your own re- 
quirements. If you do not have a civic symphony, you 
certainly have a school orchestra. Plan a unit study 
with the music teacher and use this project as the 
focal point of the classroom study during the semester. 
By doing this you will give your students a tangible 
and comprehensible integration of the arts. It comes 
to mind that if your school lacks the facilities to pro- 
duce such an Art plus Music feature, musical record- 
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ings would serve the same end. In the introduction to 
the relation of art to music, early in this article, we 
mentioned only a few channels through which this 
relation functions. You will find many others, just the 
way we did, as your project progresses. Without 
doubt new ideas are popping into your heads and we 
hope that you are anxious to get started toward put- 
ting them into action. 


As an addition to your new ideas we suggest that you foster this 
related project by showing the relationship of art and music in 
various centuries such as: 


TRAVELING MUSICIANS AND PEASANTS 
17th Century 


Purpose: To show the life and times during which the trouba- 
dours and players roamed from village to village. To show the gay 
and robust pleasure which the peasant took in his own life. The 
latter to lead up to and contrast with the court life illustrated by 
the second program. 


Illustrations: 


(a) From books, prints, book illustration and painting, the 
following can be shown: 

Castles of the period. 
Costumes of the wandering minstrels. 
Troubadours and minstrels giving concerts. 
Musical instruments. 
Troubadours entertaining themselves ‘‘on the road."’ 
Illustrations showing the German Singspiel. Music 
might be drawn from the rich fund of minstrel music 
and the German Singspiel of the 17th Century. 


Breughel paintings of the life and pleasures of the 
peasantry are colorful and full of zest. Other illustrations 
can be drawn from manuscripts and books—showing 
both work and pleasure. Compositions drawn from 
peasant melodies may be found in the 17th century and 
be highlighted by the visual arts. 


COURT LIFE 
18th Century 


Purpose: To establish visually the background of royal courts in 
Europe and to show them as the setting of some of the music of the 
day. To illustrate the elegance of court life and its gracious living— 
to show that much of the music took on the characteristics of the 
court life. 


Illustrations: 


(a) Portrait of Louis XIV. A portrait showing the King in 

his royal robes in which he is the essence of the sumptu- 
ous yet rococo elegance of the day. 

Portraits of courtiers in their complete sartorial splendor. 
A few colored photographs of brilliantly and daintily 
decorated snuff boxes and watches; pieces of Sevres 
porcelain and other objects illustrative of the period. 
Statue of Dancing Faun to illustrate the capricious 
gamin quality in the court life of the 18th century. 
Painting of a Grand Bai] in an 18th century palace. 
Print and book illustrations showing an orchestra at court. 
Book illustrations showing a whole scene of a court 
musicale. 
A painting and a book illustration showing courtiers 
dancing to the minuet, gavotte, sarabande, etc. 
Lancret painting of ballet dancers reflecting the elegant 
taste of the period. 


FANTASY—HUMOR—ACTION 
19th Century 
Purpose: To show that in spite of the many changes which took 
place in the nineteenth century there was a place for fantasy, 
humor and that action was the keyword of the century. 
(Continued on page 5-a) 
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A DESIGN WAY 
for BEGINNERS 


JANE REHNSTRAND 


Procedure: 


1. Each student is supplied with a hectographed copy of a well- 
constructed nature form (animal, fish, bird, flower, etc.). This form 
should have a strong silhouette and the construction should be easy 
to follow (Illustration 1). 


2. Trace the design four or five times on drawing paper and experi- 
ment with the form, using the following ideas: 

(a) Change form by simplification (Illustration 2). 

(b) Exaggerate part of the figure (elongate the tail or omit) (Illustra- 
tion 3). 

(c) Use border designs on parts of the figure (Illustration 4). 

(d) Use a pattern over all the figure (Illustration 5). 

(e) These motifs may be enclosed in squares, triangles, rectangles, 
and circles; and then applied on tea tiles, posters, place 
cards, book covers. 


If every student uses the five ways of changing the hectograph copy, 
a class of 30 will produce 120 designs from the one nature form. This 
experiment will be evidence that with a knowledge of design principles 
and a plan of making designs, design power may be achieved by anyone. 


1. Book Cover. 2. Poster 
3. Tile 4. Plaque 
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SUBJECT OF DESIGN—FROST WINDOWS 

Materials: Several sticks of white blackboard chalk 
(medium grade), smooth gray paper (manila paper 
will do); the gray wrappings from X-ray plates were 
used in the above illustrations; pad of newspaper 15 
sheets thick. 

Process: Use from a half to a whole stick of chalk. 
Work with the flat side of the chalk. Experiment with 
rhythmic motion to discover different kinds of strokes. 
Short, angular, staccato strokes, long sweeping strokes, 
and dozens of other variations will appear on your 
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Designing with Chalk 


JANE REHNSTRAND 





paper after a short period of experimentation. 
Any subject may be used for these chalk composi- 
tions. 
The above designs were created after experi- 
mentation with strokes and a study of frost crystals 
on our windows. 
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SUBJECT OF DESIGN—FROST WINDOWS 
sketched with graphite one frosty morning in Jan- 
uary—after observing Jack Frost's creations on the 
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schoolroom window. 

Materials: Use graphite sticks 14-inch thick having 
square edges (made in America—there are some fine 
ones on the market); thin white drawing paper, typing 
paper, or newsprint paper and a thick pad of news- 
print paper (15 sheets) to use under the paper. This is 
absolutely necessary. 


Process: Same as described in article on designing 
with chalk. 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, California 


ART and ITS RELATION to the CURRICULUM 


RICHARD E. SPRINGSTEED, Locust Valley, Long Island 


RT was a natural instinct in primitive 
man. He brought about the three 
basic forms, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, which are the origin of 
all education and culture. Today we 
find the child’s mind parallels his 
early ancestors’ in that there is reborn the same will 
to create. 





This sometimes becomes a destructive force in some 
individuals, to wit, the carving of initials on desk tops, 
the scribbling and marking of walls and windows, 
and many such practices with which we are all 
familiar. The child with more intelligence will find 
more appropriate surfaces in which to make his draw- 
ing or carving and to build his mud pies and snow- 
men. These things take place without guidance of 
any kind. The important thing is that the urge is 
always present, the child will naturally seek to do all 
or some of the three types of art and this impulse 
should be cultivated. 


School art cooperates with the curriculum in many 
ways. The history lesson used as an art project be- 
comes more vital and interesting. The student sees 
the event or personality in greater detail and more 
vividly. In the art-geography lesson he portrays a 
typical landscape, the flora and fauna of the region 
and the inhabitants going about their sundry toils or 
pleasures. 


These lessons invariably bring forth questions which 
prove that the child is very carefully going over in his 
mind all that his teacher and the textbook have 
taught him. What kind of tie did Abraham Lincoln 
wear? What ornament did the Vikings use on their 
ships’ prows? How long are the leaves of the coconut 
palm? Do tigers come from Africa? 


Answers to questions such as these aren't to be 
found in most of his regular studies and it can readily 
be seen that this putting of the classroom lessons to 
practical use tends to stamp them indelibly on his 
mind. The student who asks about the kind of tie 
Lincoln wore sees Lincoln, not only as a great name, 
a national hero, or an abstract group of ideals, but 
also as a very human being. 


Mathematics are constantly in use in the studio for 
the purposes of measuring. 
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For an example of how these studies all work 
together, let us look at the creation of a mural. First, 
we have the construction of an enclosing form, so 
much for the border and so much for the picture; next, 
we have the arrangement of masses within the picture, 
the placing of the features, the incidentals and the 
background. Thirdly, we space off the borders with 
geometric patterns which themselves make up the 
border or give us the forms to be filled with other 
types of pattern. We now look to the drawing of the 
background and find we must have a knowledge of the 
climate, verdure, animals, and natives to provide the 
setting for our feature. The feature itself calls for a 
careful analyzing of the type of person, the costumes 
of the time, the vehicles or modes of travel used, the 
arms and protective devices, if any, the ornament and 
even the attitudes of the figures. Thus we use art as a 
medium for grouping several subjects in a manner 
both pleasing to the child and beneficial to those sub- 
jects. This form of art is illustration, it differs greatly 
from the creative which is based solely on self- 
expression. 

In the creative arts the student expresses his own 
thought graphically and his meaning must be con- 
veyed to the spectator. If such graphic representation 
of his own thought is to be created, he must have per- 
severance, adaptability, and honesty. These three 
factors are, of necessity, always present, they are the 
essentials of the creator, and exercising them will 
develop skill, capacity, and even taste. Art cannot 
tolerate a lazy mind and so it provides a natural 
stimulus. 

The more a student is induced to think for himself, 
the more we expect him to apply reasoning to the 
facts his regular téacher is imparting to him. He be- 
comes capable of visualizing; of conjuring up in his 
mind a vivid and animated picture of what he is read- 
ing about or being told. In this case he is enough in- 
terested in the lesson to forego petty classroom amuse- 
ments and nonsense and we find him with a strong 
will to know the complete cycle of the lesson. The 
creative art, or free expression, coming as it does 
entirely from the inner self of the child, promotes the 
ability to assimilate his other subjects. This last is 
the less evident but most valuable help afforded the 
curriculum by the art course. 
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Art and! RE€ional Defense 





master Corps, Air Corps, 
Medical Corps. Machines and 
equipment, conveyances. 

Red Cross: First Aid, Knit- 
ting, Canteen, Ambulance, 
Home Nursing, Blood Trans- 
fusion, Plasma. 

War-time Artists: Flagg, 

Sheppard, Barclay. Cartoon- 

ist Duffy, lambert, Yard- 


a 


euse Bonds, Stamps 


Plint 


t St 5: Plenes, guns 
tarJ:s. 

E tic 1 Food-Preducing 
li.custriese 

Education, Democratic Living 

cations Essential Oc- 

cupations, Evaluation of 
Propaganda 


Planes, Boinbs 
Conservation. Salvage. Sub- 


Yaste Materials, liinercls, 
Sugar, Rubber, Gas, Oil. 
Morele. Recreation - 

and Mental. 





stitutes, Plastics, Gardens, 


Phy sical 


Air Raids: Blackouts, Shelterg, 


Home, Child-Care, Protection. 


, 
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(3) Catch attention, (4) 
Encourage patriotism, (5) 
Good lettering, (6) Good 
design. 

Materv‘ials used in camou- 
flage: (1) Paint, (2) 
Bushes, (3) Nets, (4) 

Other Materials. 

New types of uniforms and 
civilian clothing being 
developed: Men's suits 
without belts, cuffs, or 
collars. 

Streamlining and efficiency. 

Proportion and action in 
figure drawing 

Design principles - cor 
sition, poster design. 

Lettering types 

Figure proportion 

How to use water color 


Know how to use wood tools 


of clothing. 

Scrap book of insignia and 
symbols. 

Directions for making 
poster. 

The drawing of the figure 
Camouf laging 
Visit National Defense 

Exhibition at Museun 
Report on "} 


of 


News" (hiotion 
Picture Theatre) of Art in 
National Defense 

First Aid booklet. 

Lettering charts s} 
various 

Collection of } 
reference - 


lowing 


types 


© 

alls 
craft, uniforms, tanks, 
artillery. 
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(1) INFORMATION (3) \4) Activity \</ 
GENERAL TECHNICAI DirecteD CREATIVE 
Army, Navy, Marines - Per- Characteristics of good Tllustrattons of: {i} Defense— A defense poster:Red Cross 
sonne}] Insignia. Coast Ar- posters: (1) Symbolic posters, (2) Camouflaging, Health, 5 , amps, fro- 
tillery, Enzineers,Quarter- (2) Short and to the point, , (3) Uniforms and new types duction, ervation, 





Drawings of lag f Allies. 

Pictorial scenes in Nation- 
al Defer lan es,Sea- 
scapes, Ca fl F 

Models of Nation efense: 
Planes, ships, guns,tanks, 
soldiers in 

In ignia for lane 
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The three photographs show how the students of Lead, South 
Dakota, used a patriotic theme for their prom decorations. 
Art Supervisor, Gwenyth Smith 

































PROTECT 


Sponsored by SCHOOL and PARK BOARDS 





LARMED at the mutilation and de- 
struction of art objects and park 
property, the Board of Park Com- 
missioners of Kansas City, Missouri, 
asked for assistance from the super- 
intendent and the schools. Destruc- 
tive elements, indifference, inertia 
are ever present challenges in any community that 
takes pride in beauty and orderliness. Constructive 
efforts in developing a personal responsibility in the 
matter for both adults and children must be con- 
stantly planned and made effective. 











A committee of teachers was accordingly organized 
to set up and foster the carrying on of activities that 
would accomplish improvement in respect for prop- 
erty and appreciation of civic beauty. Three means 
were selected to reach and arouse interest and atten- 
tion: posters, radio, school assemblies. 








Once a month a group of schools enter posters 
from which is selected the Poster-of-the-Month. This 
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is then printed for display in each school and in 
various public buildings. The expense entailed is 
taken care of by the Park Board who feel that tax- 
payers’ money is being spent to save larger bills for 
repair and replacement. 


Interest is further extended by selecting judges for 
these contests from various civic organizations as 
Chamber of Commerce, Real Estate Board, Kiwanis 


Club. 


There are certain art standards pertaining to poster 
work that are passed on to the judges as a basis for 
their selections. They are (l) the poster must con- 
centrate on its message or idea; (2) it must have a 
singleness of effect; (3) it must have an appeal, arouse 
interest, and get reaction from those who see it. 


The enthusiasm and interest that creates the posters 
is further directed and given culmination in school 
assemblies and radio programs that emphasize re- 
sponsibilities in matters of civic beauty and order. 


























HE Junior High School level is a good 
place in which to arouse appreciation 
for beauty in Art and Literature, 
especially if served to them in books 
with well designed and colored illus- 
trations combined with fine layout of 
text and borders. 

In introducing this project in the 8-2 art classes we 
obtained copies of both old and new books. Among 
the old books were The New England Primer, text- 
books of the early eighteen hundreds with covers 
either of wood covered with paper or of cowhide, a 
directory published in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
about one hundred years ago, and an old almanac 
of the same era. 

We compared these books with some of the finest 
in our school library as well as with our textbooks. 
Through studying these examples the pupils obtained 
the following information: 

Subject matter in textbooks today is more interest- 
ing because better fitted to the life interests of the 
pupil. That books of long ago were usually about 
sombre subjects. 

That artificial lighting today is so much better to 
read by than the candlelight of long ago even though 
the old books had type more difficult to decipher than 
the better type of today. Today our eyes receive less 
strain in reading and studying. 

That illustrations were few and far between, poorly 
drawn and rarely colored. However, if scholars were 
faithful in their daily conduct, “Reward of Merit 
Cards,"’ decorated with colored designs, were given 
them which were accepted with real joy and treasured 
for years to come. Oftentimes these cards have been 
found tenderly laid away in some yellowed box in the 
attic long years after the owner had grown to woman- 
hood or manhood. 

That today we take our fine books furnished us at 
school too much for granted. Oftentimes stuffing 
them with composition papers, defacing them with 
pencil or ink, or folding or ‘“dogearing’’ or tearing 
the pages. If we would only stop to think that we 
also, through our parents’ taxes, are today really 
paying for our school supplies. We should therefore 
use all the more care when we handle them. 

Three projects developed from this class dis- 


cussion, 
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Book covers and a layout page 








Book covers were given two coats of varnish 


1. The layout of a page with well-spaced borders, 
pleasing illustrations, and broad lines to suggest text. 
Each pupil had in mind some definite story as he 
worked out this page. The results were colored in a 
definite color harmony. 


2. This project came through a present need in our 
school. Our library had obtained a number of new 
books. The pupils thought it would be a good idea to 
show, “here and now,” their appreciation of art and 
literature by making bookjackets to protect them. 
Measurements were taken of each book to be covered. 
In so far as possible, each pupil selected his or her 
favorite book to cover. Heavy wrapping paper was 
obtained from a local paper company. The classes 
planned a practical cover pattern with the dimensions 
previously obtained. Next, a piece of drawing paper 
was cut the size of the front cover and binding. These 
areas were divided into space divisions for title, 
author’s name, and an appropriate illustration. Copies 
of two simple alphabets, Roman and Stencil, were 
supplied each pupil. Formal balance was used in 
lettering. 

Reference material was obtained from the 
“morgue” from which to glean suitable ideas for the 
illustration. Right here we informed our pupils that 
book illustrators did likewise—not copying any one 
of the illustrations as that would be dishonest—but 
combining ideas from works of a number of artists, 
thus producing one of their rightful own. 


The illustrations were first arranged on a separate 
piece of paper, corrected by teacher and pupil and 
then transferred to the lettered sheet. A color har- 
mony was chosen and the placement of each color 
worked out and judged for suitable value and 
intensity of color when later put upon the color of 
the wrapping paper. Now with everything planned 
the next thing was to transfer results to the book- 
jackets. 


3. Before these covered books were delivered to 
the school library they were put “‘on sale” in a book 
stall made from a low cabinet with a framework 
attached above supporting a gaily striped awning 
over which was placed this statement, ‘Books For 
Sale.’ On the front of the cabinet below the counter 
was this quotation, ‘Good books are the best of 
Friends.”’ 
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A MUSICAL PARADE OF PAINTINGS 


Millet 


Feeding Her Birds 


HERE are those of us who have errone- 
ously felt that only contemporary pro- 
| gressive educators have been able to 
,see the true relationship among the 
arts. But sound and color have been 
| associated closely since the beginning 
of time. According to archaic con- 
ceptions, all tones have, besides other aspects, their 
own colors. For instance, in those early days, E was 
supposed to represent a state of semi-consciousness. 
In relation to the sky, it was the wind; in relation to 
the earth, it was a tree. Its color was green (chrome 
green). Its flavor approximated that of chicken liver. 
Its corresponding gesture was from right to left.' 

For a number of years in my music classes I 
presented reproductions of paintings which to me ex- 
pressed moods similar to those of musical compositions 
studied in ‘‘appreciation.’’ The children also learned 
songs, the content of which was related to the subjects 
of famous pictures—songs about trees when ‘Avenue 
of Trees’’ was the picture chosen for study, songs 
about birds when ‘‘Song of the Lark’’ was the picture 
of the week, and songs about Indiancraft when the 
children’s interest was focused on “The Primitive 
Sculptor.” 

One year in Douglas County, Wisconsin, we de- 
cided to relate the pictures studied in art classes to 
songs learned during the music hours. The work was 
to culminate in the annual all-school music festival 


‘See pages 26-28 in What Music Does to Us, by Milo E. Benedict, 
published by Small, Maynard and Company. 


DORIS A. PAUL, Music Instructor 
Graland Country Day School 


Denver, Colorado 
Photos by Sparks Studio, Royal Oak, Michigan 


to be held in May. The “‘living picture’”’ idea was to 
be carried out, with songs definitely about the pic- 
tures, to be sung by the three thousand children in 
the county. 

I scoured my library for songs written about well- 
known paintings but found one only—one about 
“Baby Stuart.’’ It looked as though our plans were 


With Grandma MacEwen 
doomed to failure, for in this case we did not care to 
use songs which were merely analogous in content 
and mood. Instead of giving up the idea, however, I 
wrote lyrics and melodies of songs for nine other 
pictures, and my‘sister, Esther Mary Fuller, wrote the 
piano accompaniments. The festival, A Musical 
Parade of Paintings, materialized to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

The backgrounds for such pictures as ‘Feeding Her 
Birds’’ (done by the teachers of one- and two-room 
schools with the aid of their better art pupils) executed 
on wrapping paper with poster colors, were amazingly 
effective. Costumes made of inexpensive materials 
were, by the use of careful lighting, surprisingly like 
those in the pictures. The songs were sung by the 
eager, excited children as the representations of 
pictures were being shown. 




















Mrs. Eva Storer, supervisor of Junior High School 
music in Royal Oak, Michigan, then asked permission 
to use the program plans for her city’s May music 
festival the following spring. For two months, the 
greater part of work done in music and art in the 
Royal Oak schools was directed toward the Parade 
of Paintings, the latter month being given almost 
entirely to work on the program. 

Each of the pictures was the project of a different 
school. The art teacher in each building consulted 
Miss Harriet Medes, Supervisor of Junior High 
Schools, when questions arose. 

Most of the costumes were planned and executed 
by the domestic science classes. The simpler ones 
were either made from new fabric, or altered and 
fitted for the children from garments already made. 
Interested parents helped with the more elaborate 
costumes. Blue Boy’s suit, made of satin and im- 
ported lace, was done by a professional dressmaker in 
Detroit. 

The frames for the pictures were constructed by 
the manual arts departments under the helpful super- 
vision of Miss Medes. Teachers of dramatics assisted 
in the lighting, properties, and such details as the 
posture of characters in the pictures. 





Madonna of the Chair 


Raphael 


The frame was elevated a bit and set back (upstage) 
from the proscenium arch. The children who sang 
the songs sat on the floor in front of, and on either side 
of the frame. The lights were focused on the pictures, 
making the chorus inconspicuous. When the audience 
did think of the singers, they noted that all the girls 








wore white dresses while the boys wore white shirts 
and dark trousers. 

All the songs were taught in all the schools. 
Children related the words of the songs to the stories 
told by the pictures. Following is a sample lyric— 
the one taken from the song about ‘Saying Grace”’ by 
Chardin: 

“We thank thee for our daily food," 
We pray to God each day. 


The little girl is thankful too, 
But can’t think what to say 


And so she sits with folded hands 
And watches Mother's face; 

Although she can’t think of the words 
Her heart is saying grace. 


With only limited room on the stage of the high 
school auditorium where the program was presented, 
it was impossible to use all the children of the city. 
The songs were therefore sung by members of the glee 
clubs from one building, the Franklin School, under 
the direction of Florence Bamford. 

All the details of the production were coordinated 
under the expert guidance of Mrs. Storer. 

The performance that balmy May evening was one 
long to be remembered. When the curtains were 
pulled, disclosing the representations of the more 
familiar paintings, the audience broke into spontane- 
ous enthusiastic applause. When the curtains parted 
revealing ‘Blue Boy,” the representation was so per- 
fect the audience gasped. The thought flashed 
through my mind that Gainsborough must have used 
this boy as his model. At first there was a hush, then 


(Continued on 5-a) 


Blue Boy 


Gainsborough 
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HOW AN ART PROJECT BECAME THE MEANS OF 
INTEGRATING ALL SCHOOL SUBJECTS “* inden, Connecticut 


HE children in the four upper ele- 
mentary grades of a small two-room 
private school had long been plaguing 
me to let them make puppets in their 
art class. 
One day as I passed through their 
classrooms, while the eighth grade 
was rather listlessly reciting a lessson in early English 
history, the idea came to me: Why not make use of 
their desire to make puppets as an approach to this 
period of history. 

After talking it over with their classroom teacher, 
who entered wholeheartedly into my proposal, we 
suggested to the four grades—in all comprising but 
sixteen children—that they should, together, write a 
marionette play with William the Conqueror as the 
central figure and produce it as a benefit for the 
Weaver home.’ The children all responded enthusi- 
astically with vigorous and spontaneous applause. 

From then on, besides many after-school hours, 
their history, English, and art periods were spent in 
the college library, which included a children’s 
library, reading all the books available and within 
their comprehension on early English*and French 
history up to the time of the death of William the 
Conqueror, until they were immersed in the history 
of that period. 

After many classroom discussions, they selected 
what they thought the most significant and dramatic 
events, deciding on a general plot and roughly out- 
lining the scenes. Following this, each child then 
wrote his version of the play, their classroom teachers’ 
opportunity to correct and improve their composition, 
grammar, spelling, and writing. These were then read 
and discussed in the classroom. The parts thought 
best were selected and perfected, resulting in a play 
called ‘‘William the Conqueror,” the work of all the 
children. 

A large map of northwestern Europe, painted by 
three of the children—with its brilliant colors also a 
problem in design—hung on the wall and was con- 
stantly referred to during these discussions. This map 
was used later as the backdrop for a small side stage 
on which a puppet herald appeared between the 
acts, while the scenery was being changed. He intro- 


1 The Weaver Home was started by a devoted, penniless negro couple, for 
homeless colored children and is supported entirely by charity. 
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duced each scene with a prologue or synopsis of 
events, following them on the map with a puppet 
pointer in his hand as he talked. 

As soon as the main events of the play had been 
outlined, a list was made in the art class of the puppets, 
properties, and scenery necessary, each child signing 
his name on this list opposite the puppet and whatever 
else he chose to be responsible for. The only two 
girls in the group made and manipulated Queen 
Matilda and her lady in waiting. Horses for the battle 
of Hastings were great favorites of the boys. 

Each child then went to work to make a color sketch 


of his puppet in costume, and of the properties or 
scenery he was to make, the crew for each scene 
working out the color scheme together. 

Again—with this in view—the library was scoured 
for books with reproductions of contemporary pic- 
toral documents, the Bayeau tapestry, of course, being 
their main source of information for costumes, 
weapons, ships, etc. The library’s very extensive 
collection of pictures was also drawn upon. There 
was no copying however. Though distinctly of the 
times, costumes and properties were the children’s 
own creations. 

In the art room, spears, shields, helmets, and bows 
and arrows were made; dishcloths were dipped in 
aluminum paint for chain armor; and cloth selected 
and dyed. However, the mothers of the boys did the 
sewing of the costumes, following the children’s color 
sketches, with the exception of one, who wisely said: 
“Son, here is a needle and thread; now do it your- 
self!’’ The result was a contraption wondrous to 
behold! 

During that time, the art room hummed with 
activity long hours after school, the children begging 
to be allowed to work there Saturdays as well. I some- 
times had to resort to threats to make them go, and 
often a child would thank me as he left for having 
allowed him to stay and work overtime. 

A stage was made, and then the rehearsals began 
both in and out of school hours. The children were 
encouraged to improvise anything which might occur 
to them as they were manipulating and speaking for 
their puppets, the group deciding whether or not to 
incorporate any such innovation into the play. In this 
way it was still further improved upon. For example, 














at the dress rehearsal, as William the Conqueror 
rode in with his men after the battle of Hastings to 
where the wounded Harold was lying, an arrow in his 
eye, the boy who was manipulating William, quite 
unexpectedly reared his great white horse high on its 
hind legs, to which Harold, supported by his retainers, 
as unexpectedly responded by raising his head and 
exclaiming, as he died: “You are William the Con- 
queror."’ This called forth the unanimous and de- 
lighted approval of the other children. 

The two per:ormances of the play were a great 
success, and the children had also the satis action of 
{finding that the money they had earned had come to 
the Weaver Home just as their cow was out of hay 
and they entirely out of funds. 

The whole project lasted ten or more weeks. Was 
it worth while? When I heard groups of children at 
the very beginning, eagerly and earnestly discussing 





the validity of William's claim to the English throne, 
the weakness of Edward's character, the authenticity 
of Harold’s oath to aid William, etc., on the play- 
ground and on their way home from school, I was 
thoroughly convinced of its value. History had be- 
come real and vital to them. But besides the thorough 
knowledge—never to be forgotten—of the life of this 
period of European civilization, which the children 
had gained, doing far more and varied reading than 
under their regular schedule, they had also accom- 
plished fully as much in grammar, writing, spelling, 
and speech. The play, posters for advertising it, and 
programs for the performance, had all been valuable 
lessons in English composition as well as design. 
They had gained a thorough knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of Scandinavia, France, and the British Isles. 
They had solved a great many practical problems in 
arithmetic. After the height of William the Conqueor 
had been established as the tallest puppet, each child 
determined the size of his puppet in relation to him; 
calculating and measuring its various parts in their 
relative proportions. Working drawings for the 
thrones, chest, and the altar in Westminster Abbey 


had to be made to scale as well as the horses. Making © 


the stage also involved a great deal of arithmetic as 
well as building construction. Keeping account of 
expenditures for materials and the money taken in 
during the two performances gave the older boys in 
charge of it practice in bookkeeping. 

The scenery was made the approach to a study of 
médieval tapestries and other furnishings, and to 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture, leading to a 
game of discovering influences of these styles in the 
buildings of the vicinity. 











Everything they made was a problem in design. 
Colors, proportions and spacing were discussed as 
well as the placement of properties and puppets on the 
stage. 


Cutting large pieces of linoleum for block printing 
their posters—each child having the thrill of printing 
his share on a proof press, making the papier-mAaché, 
out of which they modelled their puppet heads di- 
rectly, after deciding how their characters might 
best be expressed, sawing and carving wood, mixing 
paints, dyeing cloth, etc., gave them all first hand 
experiences in some of the industrial arts. Planning 
and constructing the lighting equipment for the stage 
furnished the older boys with some practical training 
in electricity. 


But of greater value than their widened knowledge 
and increased skills, was the joyous, helpful, eager 
and corporate spirit of the group throughout the 
whole project. At no time was there any competition 
nor quarreling. Marks were not given, nor was there 
any thought of them. Each child did his very level 
best, conscious that the success of the whole depended 
on his doing his part well. The children had had an 
invaluable training in organizing themselves volun- 
tarily, and cooperating for a common purpose in 
passing judgments, making decisions, and taking 
responsibility—in other words, in democratic living. 

What heartened us more than anything else was 
the generous appreciation and recognition on the part 
of the whole group, whenever any one of them had 
done an exceptionally fine piece of work. On two 
occasions—when the three boys had finished their 
gay, colorful map and brought it into the classroom, 
and also when I unrolled, before them, the backdrop 
representing Westminster Abbey with its stained glass 
windows, painted for the coronation scene by an 
exceptionally talented small boy—every child si- 
multaneously burst into applause. 

We two teachers worked harder and longer than 
ever before. We found ourselves so rusty on our early 
English history that we had to do some intensive 
studying to keep ahead of the children. It took a great 
deal of time to ascertain what good books on the sub- 
ject could be procured both new and old, within the 
reading capacity of the four grades, as well as pictorial 
material, but we enjoyed it, because we felt we were 
learning with the children. 

Like the children, we had the time of our lives. 
The eagerness and interest with which they worked, 
made it a joy to teach. It was most entertaining and 
refreshing to read their versions of the play and to 
listen to their discussions. We were constantly trying 
to repress our chuckles. 
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ART AS CEMENT 


ETTA J. L. PETERSON, Fourth Grade Teacher 
Consolidated School Sherburn, Minnesota 
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VE you tried it? To us has been 
“given the job of creating good 
| American citizens with well-rounded 
i characters out of a heterogeneous 
| mixture of inherited tendencies, 

~) human nature, and factual informa- 

™ tion. No teacher can say it is an easy 

~ task. We have long known that the 

child learns by doing, so if you are searching for ways 

and means of making your factual information carry 

over, try linking it up with an art project. Let art be 
your cement. 


Art has outgrown the term ‘drawing’ to us who 
work with children in the elementary levels. It has 
become instead a group of abilities whose mastery 
will add joy to living. There is the ability to see things 
in correct proportion, the ability to select pleasing 
color schemes, the ability to use art tools (pencils, 
crayons, chalk, paint—first cold water and finger 
paint, later water color and poster—scissors, paper, 
clay, cloth, wood, and wood-working tools, pens, 
brushes, block printing materials and tools, and 
paste), the ability to visualize, the ability to organize, 
the ability to express one’s ideas, and the ability to use 
the basic art principles. With the development of 
these abilities in mind and with a vast amount of 
factual information to be poured, so to speak, into the 
child we find by combining the two we can accom- 
plish our aim twice as effectively. 


Why do we feel that art can become such an 
important tool in this work? First, the study of primi- 
tive peoples show us that interest in art is basic in our 
make-up. They struggled to express themselves on 
the cave walls. Why, for us to study many thousand 
years later? Indeed, not! These crude efforts were the 
result of man’s fundamental desire to create. Very 
seldom do we find a child to whom art work does not 
have a very special appeal. No matter how feeble the 
results may look to us, to him they are something very 
exciting, something he made! Children who can’t 
be reached in any other way very often find them- 
selves and respond surprisingly in situations where 
they are the creators. 


Second, we have long recognized the value of 
visual aids in teaching. Art projects provide the need 
for visualization of the facts in order to complete the 
project at hand. Once these visualized facts become 
actual objects, the child will remember what he 
has made and the same facts will be recalled because 
they were useful to him. 


Third, by using art as a cement for facts the child 
realizes that what he has learned in one field can 
often be used in other fields and so art becomes a 
powerful force in more thorough integration. 


Into the accompanying maps these fourth graders 
put information they had gathered in a geographical 
study of the Congo, the Sahara, and the Nile, a his- 
tory unit on the‘Early Egyptians, and an extensive 
reading unit on Africa. It was an excellent means of 
bringing all the facts together and seeing how, after 
all, history, geography, and literature are all needed 
to make a life picture complete. 

Decorative panels of Greek designs did wonders to 
create those ancient people into flesh and blood for 
these children. There was a vast difference between 
someone they read about and someone who drew some 
things it was fun for them ‘to make, too. 

So, if you have been one of those individuals fear- 
ful lest the Art for Art Sake forces should judge you 
severely, cast thy fears aside, mix your facts with art 
cement, and watch the children grow in knowledge 
and character! 





























HE integration of art, music, manual 
¢| training, the library and the formal 


auditorium program. The social studies 
course in the fifth grade takes a trip 
across the United States, emphasizing 
certain geographic principles and im- 
portant events in history which helped to make our 
country a great, progressive nation. A constructive 
review at the close of the term was planned by the 
children in the following way. 


“Little House on Wheels” by Hays was given to 
Sally by our librarian. Sally was intrigued by the 
illustrations and engrossed by the story. She wanted 
the children to know about the book so volunteered to 
give an oral book report. A trip across the United 
States in a little house on wheels was one of the out- 
comes of the report. 


The music, art, and manual training department 
were enthusiastic and offered their help. The play 
was divided into four scenes. 


Scene 1 The Library 
Scene 2 The Music Lesson 
Scene 3. The Art Lesson 
Scene 4 The Show 


The class was divided into groups, each group be- 
ing held responsible for a particular job. During the 
music period suitable songs were learned and the 
best ones chosen. The silhouette, its history and use, 
had been a unit of work in the art period. The children 
had drawn shadow pictures of each other and then 
reduced them in size by use of the pantograph. The 
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silhouettes were mounted attractively and used for 
gifts for ‘‘Mother’s Day.’’ When the choice of proce- 
dure was thought about, the silhouette was the most 
popular. Tracing paper, bogus paper, paper cement 
were the supplies. The pictures were planned, organ- 
ized and executed by the groups. None was a copy 
taken from a book. The song, the knowledge of histori- 
cal facts with a geographic background formed the 
basis of the picture. Friendly competition vitalized 
the situation. 


The shadow box with its electric lights gave the 
desired shadow effect: 


THE SONGS AND REGIONS 


Songs 
Wagon Wheels 
Old Hundredth 
New York The Little Dutch Garden 
Carolina Now is the Month of May 
Ohio O Susanna 


Regions 
The Little House on Wheels 
New England 


Arkansas Arkansas Traveler 
The Plains Home on the Range 
California Ho, Boy, Ho 


The time element was not considered. 


The assembly program meant knowing something 
about the stage, scenery, lighting effects, stage pres- 
ence, clear and distinct enunciation. How to manage 
the audience, the seating by the ushers, the distribu- 
tion of the programs, the dismissal gave an opportuni- 
ty for initiative and responsibility. Every child had a 
job and it was appreciated by all the participants that 
through active cooperative effort could be given a 
successful program. 





TWO APPROACHES to the Teaching of China 


MRS. GRACE WEINZIERL, Teacher 


Sixth Grade Social Studies Unit, Smith School 






MYRTLE E. SELL, Supervisor of Art 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





What are the lasting impressions 
one would have after studying China? 
s That was what the children wanted 
to find out. After using the opaque 
projector, pictures from the National 
Geographics, and all reading 
material available, the following 
summary was formed: 





1. The Chinese people belong to an ancient 
civilization. 

2. The wall is a relic of the civilization. 

3. The rivers are very important and the people are 
dependent upon them for transportation and irrigation. 

4. The people are a hard working type. 

5. The people are divided into classes and the 
coolies belong to the poorer group which predomi- 
nates. 

6. One of the chief products is rice and therefore is 
the most important food. 

7. Kite flying is a major enjoyment. 


In forming these impressions it was decided that a 
painted mural would help retain this information as 
well as make a colorful addition to the room. Wrap- 
ping paper, 3 by 16 feet, was used. The mural shows: 


The great wall Architecture 

Rice fields People (high and low class) 
Irrigation Kite flying 

Transportation Typical colors 


The correlation with English and reading was great 
as it meant topic recitations of varied types. 


In Art the principles of balance, composition, and 
dominance were used. Figure drawing practice and 
costume study was necessary. Problems of perspec- 
tive arose. Chinese architecture was studied. The 
colors had to be planned. Value and intensity became 
common terms. Colors were mixed by the children. 
Three techniques were found practical: brush strok- 
ing, sponge stippling, and solid painting. 
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The greatest accomplishment gained in the work of 
this unit was the spirit of cooperation. Criticism was 
given as well as taken. A satisfaction was felt by the 
entire group when the janitor made a frame and 
placed the mural on the wall of the sixth grade room. 


A successful shadow play was the result of a unit 
that started with the study of the customs of the 
Chinese people. Correlated readings added to the 
understanding of the customs and designs. In por- 
traying the design a group worked out a typical 
Chinese screen with the characteristic dragon and 
flower motifs. This screen could be used in a shadow 
play. Research work informed the class that the 
Chinese developed the shadow play, so having one 
would emphasize a Chinese custom. The story that 
formed the nucleus for it was ‘Dragon's Breath for 
Sale” by E. F. Lewis. The uppermost thought ex- 
pressed was the fact that people pay their debts on 
New Year’s Day. 


In the English class all had the opportunity of writing 
the play. Committees were formed and all became a 
member of one, namely: screen, shadow figure, set- 
ting, voice, lighting, and property. 


Scraps of material and waste products were utilized. 
The group had many problems to solve as difficulties 
arose. Cooperation and research were rewarded 
when the efforts of all the committees were put into 
the final practice. 


Interest was not lacking and a great deal had been 
learned in art, English, reading, and social studies. 
More satisfaction was felt when the group invited a 
sixth grade from another school in the city to see the 
play. This group was working on a marionette show 
while studying the Crusades. They in turn invited the 
group to see their performance. As a result both had 
a broadening experience and one boy who had 
worked with a shadow figure continued his learning 
by starting immediately on a marionette for his own 
use. The play was repeated for all the children in the 
school and for the P.T.A. 


















ART ON THE AIR 


CLAUDINE COOK, Coordinator of Art 
Lubbock Elementary Schools, Lubbock, Texas 


HE art teacher asks, “How can I 
constantly integrate art with other 
subjects without sacrificing art funda- 
mentals? Can I build all of my classes 
around units in social studies, language 
arts, or natural science and still have 

a well-balanced art program?”’ 

Art, now more than ever, is the “handmaiden of 
all other subjects,’ and in many cases the art class 
is asked to be the integrating force of the whole cur- 
riculum. The art teacher is placed in a position 
wherein the utmost ingenuity is challenged. 

It is a difficult but stimulating problem. But cer- 
tainly Art can make any activity in the child’s school 
life more alive and meaningful. 

With this conviction, the broadcasting teacher of 
the Lubbock School of the Air’s bi-weekly series ‘‘Art 
on the Air’’ (Station KFYO Lubbock) set out to inte- 
grate the radio art lessons for the children of the ele- 
mentary grades’of Lubbock and other schools of this 
area with other phases of the child's school career. 

One of the most successful broadcasts in the 1940- 
41 series was a lesson which integrated art, reading, 
literature, and speech. It was a lesson effective in 
any classroom in grades three, four, five, and six. 

On the day of this broadcast the children were 
ready and attentive in their classrooms, awaiting the 
“Rustle of Spring’’ music which brings on “Art on the 
Air’ at 1.30 p.m. 

The broadcasting teacher sought to awaken interest 
in beginning the program by asking the child who his 
favorite book character was. Of all the people he had 
learned to know in books, whom did he most like? 
And, to help him decide, a five-minute pageant was 
presented over the air. Famous characters from 
Literature had briefly ‘‘come to life’’ and were in the 
studio—each spoke a few lines to reveal his identity. 
Listening children guessed each one from such char- 
acterizations as, ‘‘All right, Friday, when I give the 
command, shoot the first two with guns. Now . 
FIRE!’ Youngsters from the fifth grade worked out 
this pageant in creative speech. 

Then the art problem was presented. The children 
in the classrooms were asked to design their favorite 
book character in cut-paper or starched cloth or both, 
organizing the figure from a few separate parts, with 
each part a well-planned shape. The figure was to be 
kept simple, each part orderly and interesting in shape. 

The two previous radio art lessons had been on 
Illustration, involving figures in action. This proved 
a good preliminary for body proportions. The basic 
thing now was to get over to the youngsters the 
feeling of design in this new treatment of the figure. 
Much credit must be given to the Lubbock elemen- 
tary classroom teachers in following up the broadcast 
so effectively. 
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Miss Cook and 4th Grade children in the broadcasting studio 
of KFYO 


Then since we always encourage functional art, it 
was suggested that the designed book character be 
used in one or more ways: 

l. Posters, to make us want to read; 2. Book 
jackets, to protect library books; 3. Booklet covers, for 
booklets on literature or book reviews; 4. Book plates; 
5. Book markers; 6. A frieze for a library wall; 7. Spot 
designs for a decoration of bookcase doors, etc. 

After completing a problem, the children are en- 
couraged to have an ‘‘appreciation”’ of the work of the 
group. This really constitutes an evaluation. The 
boys and girls selected particularly interesting pieces 
of work and sent them in to the broadcasting teacher. 

From over three hundred designed ‘‘book charac- 
ters,’’ fifty were selected for exhibition in a downtown 
store window. As we have no permanent place for a 
display of child art, such a medium of exhibition has 
been most valuable. A child whose art work is never 
displayed and appreciated is much like the child who 
is taught to play the piano and then never has any one 
to listen to him. 

The children whose work was shown were thrilled 
beyond measure, but pride in work was only one of 
the results. The school was brought to a more unified 
relationship; the elementary school was brought 
closer to the community. And back in the classroom, 
literature, reading, and speech were made more vital. 

A well-planned art lesson may easily arouse the 
young child's interest in another subject, cinch facts 
already learned, or make lasting another wise fleeting 
impression, and still be a very good art lesson in 
sound fundamentals. Such is the function of the 
modern art teacher and her work. 
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PAINTED PATRIOTIC MURAL BBE EB 


MRS. ALMA MONAHAN, Teacher 
MISS MYRTLE SELL, Art Supervisor 


Eighth Grade Pupils, Roosevelt 
School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








Z-URING the regular period of the 
{ eighth grade history class the idea 
of a flag mural had its birth. There 
*had been discussions about the 
'. various flags of the United States 
- and the period of time each was 
~~ used. Everyone seemed confused 
about the date of the origin of our present flag. It was 
evident that research was necessary. A mural show- 
ing the true answers to these questions seemed the 
solution. It would also teach other pupils some of our 
flag history. It was decided to include the flag salute 
as that had recently been studied in the English class. 





Five members of the class volunteered to do the 
work on the mural as an art assignment. This was an 
excellent opportunity for correlation. Many hours of 
research and study were spent in the main city li- 
brary as the material available in the school library 
was not sufficient. From their findings developed a 
mental picture which gradually shaped itself into the 
completed mural. 
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There was no available background material large 
enough to satisfy the committee so it had another 
problem to solve. After much discussion one of the 
boys thought of some large packing cardboard paper 
that his father was able to get at a factory where it was 
waste material. Two of these were sewed together 
and then covered with heavy wrapping paper. 
Cooperation with the manual training department 
enabled the boys to make a frame of wood which was 
necessary to keep the paper from warping. The di- 
mensions were 5 by 8 feet. 


The children worked directly and increased their 
techniques and skills in various phases of art as 
drawing, color planning and mixing, lettering and 
painting. In addition, art principles were practiced. 
They were: domination, subordination, spacing, 
balance, and unity. 


What better training for living in a Democracy 
could our boys and girls have than working out this 
painted symbol of. patriotism? The qualities of 
originality, cooperation, responsibility, economy and 
problem solving—all desirable in a democracy— 
were practiced constantly. 


A deep satisfaction was felt by the entire class 
when it saw all the flag questions answered by the 
completed mural. The public had the privilege of 
seeing the work exhibited at the county fair. Now it 
has found a permanent place in the front hall entrance 
of our school (Roosevelt), thus constantly reminding 
every boy and girl of his allegiance to the American 
flag. 
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interesting and 
useful crafts. 
Invaluable wherever 
craftworkis undertaken 


Every art teacher 
should own these books. 


The Manual Arts Press 


Peoria, Illinois 
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ITEMS FOR SCHOOL CRAFTS 
AND MANUAL ARTS 


Plastics, weaving, basketry, pottery, wood- 
working, glass etching, lea ercraht, book. 
binding, metal working, block printing, 
Looms, tools, supplies, accessories, ok 
and instruction aids. Mail coupon NOW 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog. 
Nome 

Address 

My school is 
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us 
IDEAS FOR CLASS WORK == 


Decorate burnt weed etchings, glorified glass, etc. 
materials not needed in war effort. Many patriotic 
subjects. Write for catalog S-1. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 











TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry makin 
You can d on our years of experience and pave 
able service. Easy to order from illustrated catalog S— 


Send for your copy today. 


METAL CRAFTS } SSPreLy co. 


10 Thoma Providence, R. I 





ART PLUS MUSIC 


(Continued from page 164) 
Illustrations: 
(a) Fantasy 
l. Drawings of Gavarni of Harlequin, 
Pierrot and the clowns. These find 
counterpart in musical compositions. 


2. Statuettes, drawings and paintings of 
fauns and wood sprites can be used 
under this heading. Music such 
as Debussy’s “L’Apres Midi d'une 
Faune”’ and Moussorgsky’s ‘The 
Gnome” are suggested as correlation 
for (a),—2. 

3. The many animals carved by Barye 
might be used with a selection from 
Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Carnival of Animals.” 


(b) Humor 


l. Daumier’s statuette of the gay, care- 
free, and almost poverty-stricken 
boulevardier always strikes children 
as very funny when they visit the 
Gallery. Debussy’s “Eccentric Gen- 
eral Levhinne” could perhaps be 
used in this connection. 


“ 


2. Daumier’s painting of the “Lawyers” 
is humorous and might correlate with 
a composition which gives the effect 
of a number of people chattering at 
once. 


3. “Market Place,’’ a painting by An- 
thony, might fill the same place as 
(b)—2. 

(c) Action 

l. Paintings by Delacroix and Geric- 
ault, both action artists, might serve 
to illustrate music of Wagner and 
Beethoven whose music is full of swift 
action and surging motion. For adults 
there are exact and profound paral. 
lels between Wagner and Delacroix 
—for children there is a surface 
movement and action. 


2. Water colors of “Storm at Night’ and 
“Buffalo Hunt” by Miller are packed 
with excitement. Without fail the 
children have picked them as their 
favorites from among fifty Miller 
water colors. 

3. Painting of the Battle of Fort McHenry 
and the writing of the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Portrait of Francis Scott 
Key. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


THE INTEGRATED SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 
By Leon Loyat Winstow, Director of Art, 
Baltimore Department of Education. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 391 pages, 6x9. $3.50 


ART IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
By Leon Loyat Winstow. McGraw-Hill 


Series in Education, 294 pages,6x 9. $2.75 


ART IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By Leon Loyat WINsLow. 
Series in Education. 396 pages, 6 x 9. 


McGraw-Hill 
$3.00 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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LEATHER, 


HEADQUARTERS 
MAKE Belts, Purses, 


Gloves—many useful 
things with leather. Easy to assemble. 
Prompt shipments. Send 10 cents for 
16-page catalog. Write today. 


J. C. LARSON G&G CO. 


180 No. Wacker Drive — Dept. 180 — Chicago, ill. 

















TEACHERS! LOOK! 


“MODERN CAMOUFLAGE OUTLINE” for High 
School, $1.00 ‘'Protective Concealment Outline’ for 
Grade school, .50c. 


ozello e eckels ART STUDIO, 


1714 NW 17th Street Okiahoma City, Okichoma 








SEND FOR CATALOG 


for Instructors and Students 
Write on school letterhead. Specify Catalog Ms 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

















HOW TO TEACH REED CRAFT 


This book gives complete, detailed 


Satrections in pepe ag bas- FREE 
etry, treatment of materials, list of 

tools, accessories, etc., with oo B Oo Oo K 
No charge to instructors. TO TEACH- 
THE H. H. PERKINS CO. ERS ONLY 


260 Shelton Ave., New Haven, Conn. 











NON-PRIORITY MATERIALS 


Expand your creative arts courses with new 
activities. Write today for 200-page catalog 
crammed with stimulating suggestions. 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, INC. 


(Suite 303) 1269 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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A MUSICAL PARADE OF 
PAINTINGS 


(Continued from page 173) 
applause when the “Madonna of the 
Chair’’ was shown; and when the chil- 
dren sang the song written about the 
picture, there were tears. The Madonna 
was angelic; and the Baby Jesus and 
little Saint John, motionless and sweet. 

The photographs accompanying this 
article of some of the living pictures 
presented will give the reader some 
idea of the effectiveness of the presenta- 
tion. Photography was done by the 
Sparks Studio in Royal Oak. 
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WILDERCRAF T\ 
A FASCINATING HOBBY 


We are headquarters for art and # 
craft leathers, lacings, tools and Ji 
accessories. Catalog, sample Mg 

Boinstruction pamphlet and sample 4 
color card of Tooling Calfekin 
















WILDER & COMPANY, Est. 1877, 1038 Crosby St., Dept. SA-13 Chicago 
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SAVE VALUABLE 
TIME AT YOUR 
DRAWING BOARD 


Drawing-[ettering 
Pens. 


made in round tips only 
complete set of 8 sizes #/ 


Flicker pens are built of specially 
tempered steel! to stand up under 
hard use, the feeders give triple ink 
control and are hinged so you can 
‘Wipe them Clean more quickly. The 
FB-6 has ruling flanges for drafting use 
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FOR EVERY DRAWING USE 
Both Flicker and Regular Speedballs 
work beautifully in mk or poster color 
| COULDN'T GET ALONG 
WITHOUT A COMPLETE SET 
OF ALL SPEEDBALLS 

















Send a 3° stamp for sample lesson chart on pen lettering 


HUNT PEN co.“RS" 


Drawn end Lettered with FBC and D- Seeedbalis in Speedball inks 
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The entire performance was repeated 
for the Michigan Education Association 
at the Statler Hotel in Detroit in the fall 
following the May production, along 
with a talk on the Integration of the 
Arts, by Esther Mary Fuller, who wrote 
the accompaniments. Blue Boy was 
almost afraid to eat during the summer 
for fear he would outgrow his beautiful 
satin suit, and that someone else would 
be asked to pose as this favorite picture 
character in that second performance. 
The suit was a bit snug, but he was 
able to wear it. 

The productions of A Musical Pa- 
rade of Paintings, both in Douglas 
County, Wisconsin, and in Royal Oak, 
Michigan, were more than programs to 
be enjoyed by children and parents. In 
the words of Jane Rehnstrand, who 
supervised the art in the production in 
Wisconsin, ‘‘The songs are a valuable 
help in teaching the enjoyment and 
appreciation of the stories told with 
paint, brushes, and canvas by the 
artists who have inspired their writing. 
The result of the pageant of picture and 
song results in children, teachers, and 
parents being keenly alive to the group 
of pictures included in the program. 
The pictures become an expression of 
the events and feelings of the boys and 
girls, men and women that they meet 
every day.” 

E may not suggest the color of chrome 
green to all of us, but we can surely 
agree that sound and color, music and 
art, songs and pictures, are close kin. 
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ered the subject of “The Integrated Program” 
very comprehensively and completely. There are 
a few expressions which will require more than 
one reading in order to assimilate his profound 
thought. Like Mr. Willkie’s “‘report,’’ it contains 
ethical references of deeper significance than 
the “garden variety’ of education. ‘The art 
education of the future will afford activities which 
will help the child to grow in awareness of his 
environment, to become experienced in his 
ability to use the principles of design in con- 
trolling his surroundings and himself, in his 
power to design and to mold his life aesthetically.” 
There's something to think about. 


. . * 


* All this being true, then every article in 
School Arts has integration significance, because 
each has in it the elements of integration. There’s 
“The Mountains go to Mahomet”’ on page 149. 
This is a story of the cooperation of four New York 
museums in providing a traveling School Mu- 
seum so that thousands of pupils of all grades may 
still be in touch with these sources of art informa- 
tion in spite of the war situation which has cur- 
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THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERMATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
intensive Winter. Spring and Summer Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced 
students. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, 
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Stage & Screen Design, Interior Decoration, Window Display. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES..... Architecture, Art Education 
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Catalog on Request 
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tailed visits to the museums. Here is integration 


in its highest form. 





* Another delightful contribution from Beula 
Wadsworth, ‘‘A Classroom Journey to Hopiland,”’ 
is on page 151. Miss Wadsworth has given us all 
the elements of a dramatic art journey to one of 
the most fascinating sections of our country. 
Geography, American history, crafts, domestic 
science, costume design, music and instruments, 
are all contained in this well-written and fully 
illustrated article. Here is an integration of art 
with almost every subject in the curriculum. The 
bibliography on page 153 will be a great help 
when making a study of Indian activities. 


. . - 


* Marionette Shows are always interesting and 
involve many arts and crafts in their construction 
and manipulation. An eighth grade school in 
Texas had its first experience with this kind of 


Cr art project, but it evidently was an entire success. 
Described on page 155, the project may well be 

rs used by other schools, using another fairy tale for 
the setting. 


* Have you read Henry Turner Bailey's ‘Magic 
Realm of the Arts’’? In this book he insists that 
everyone should have a hobby—a fad—some- 
thing to interest and to make profitable leisure 
time. The ‘Art Workshop” in the General Col- 


OL § lege at the University of Minnesota and the ‘‘Uni- 
its versity Workshop”’ at Chicago University seem 
aan to be furnishing the background for this very 
nced idea. Not only so but “workshops” are on the 
- increase, in the homes as well as in the schools. 
_- There cannot be too many of them. But read 
Eve these stories about the workshops in Minnesota 
:> and Illinois where teachers voluntarily and with- 


out earning credit, eagerly bring problems in 
crafts and keep at them until completed. Here 
7 is fulfilled that fundamental idea as preached by 

Dr. Bailey. A copy of his book might well be at the 
right hand of every leisure time worker. School 
Dn, Arts publishes the book. 


* . . 
AR 


* Art and Geography are closely related— 
more so than when the writer was in the third 
grade. Wonderful progress has been made since 
that day. I still have my little Geography pub- 





men lished in 1876! Compared with books of today it 
tion, seems like another world. Turn to page 160 and 
= note the helpful suggestions for making units to 
_ decorate a mural after studying about the homes 
Resi- of people in other countries. Another problem in 
B... Integration—Correlation. 

1, Pa. . * * 

= * Imagination and make-believe are wonderful 
RY incentives. A teacher without the former and 


children who cannot appreciate the latter are 
most unfortunate. Helen Marshall, in Ironwood, 
Michigan, and the children of the lower grades 
at McKinley School, are happily related. By a 
simple process of using her imagination this 
a Supervisor taught the principles of proportion 
and some other things, about figure construction 
and figure drawing, and at the same time gave 








a them a great deal of pleasure and joy in their 
; work. See the “Clay Figure as a Mannikin.” 
DR! . . . 
“Art Plus Music." This is an account of an 

experiment in relating art and music carried out 
| in Baltimore by the Walters Art Gallery and the 
| Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. For several 
—_— (Continued on page 8-a) 
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The ART BOOK of. Your Dreams 


’ 
COPIES 


Now in Use 
from Maine 
to California 


APPLI Fl) ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 


AVE you one day hoped to find a practical, complete art textbook with Lesson 
Outlines for every grade? A book that has everything you want both for 
beginners and advanced students in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, Design, Mod- 
eling, Lettering, and Handicraft, with limitless variety and hundreds of illustrations 
and color plates? 

APPLIED ART is the answer... the very book you have wanted. 

Small wonder that APPLIED ART has become the first choice of art 
supervisors, teachers, and students from Maine to California. Not only is it an entire 
library in one book, but each chapter is progressive and designed to develop 
originality and personal inventiveness. 





What Art Instructors and Supervisors say: 


“This is the finest, most practical art text I have ever seen. Every art 
supervisor and every grade drawing teacher should own a copy. It is a mine of 
inspiration, practical ideas, and beautiful ideals.” 


398 pages, packed with illustrations, cutouts, border 
patterns, molded objects, handicraft, lettering, and designs 
. just the things you want your art teaching text to have 


Durable cloth binding 
Send TODAY for FREE Sample Pages of this amazing art book 


NOW 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION ~ $600] $f 00 


. . . . 
Mountain View, California 1 Formerly —_ 
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WATER COLORS 
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PRODUCTS 


Weber “School Art’ Colors are made in the same laboratories that produce America's 
Finest Artists’ Colors. Scientifically developed to meet the special requirements of the 
classroom. For better student work, use these high quality materials. 
ALSO: TEMPERA SHOW CARD POSTER COLORS—MALFA OJL and WATER 
COLORS in tubes—WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
Catalogue Vol. 700 to Teachers, on request 








F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WINNERS ON TWO FRONTS 
HIGGINS American Drawing Inks are “‘first” in designing the 


implements of Victory for the United States and our Allies. 











Documents written in Eternal Black and badly charred 
or soaked with water or chemicals can be read as long as the sheet holds together. 


It pays to use these two famous old American products. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC., 271 NINTH ST., BROORLYN,N.Y. HIG G ins 


HIGGINS Eternal Black Writing Ink, 
being a carbon ink, photographs best for 
“V” mail. For regular mail and records bomb- 


ing cannot destroy it unless the paper is destroyed. 
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Teach your arl class 


A LESSON IN SUBTRACTION 


Give your class u subject to draw. Then, with 
the aid of “ARTGUM, ’ show them the art of re- 


moving all lines but those that are essential. 


What is a work of art but what is left after 
all the nonessentials have been removed? 


Artists, as well as writers, learn the art of 
simple structure by deleting. The difference 
is—a manuscript must show all the correc- 
tions—a drawing must not show one. 


“ARTGUM" enables a child to erase neatly, 
without breaking the surface of the paper or 
smudging. Let “ARTGUM” teach your art class 
some Valuable lessons in simplicity, accuracy, 
cleanliness. 


The ROSENTHAL COMPANY 


45 EAST 17th STREET 
NEW YORK 





In STENCIL WORK some stencil paper is so 
dark it is difficult to see through it. There are 
on the market stencil papers that are unusually 
transparent and easy to cut. It pays to use them. 


+ . * 


In TRANSPARENT WATER COLOR painting, 
smooth even washes are more apt to result if a 
wash of clear water is first flowed over the area 
to be colored. This helps to eliminate streaks 
and dark spots. 
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years this orchestra has been giving Saturday 
morning concerts planned for children, but not 
until this year had this interrelated suggestion 
been attempted. The great problem was how to 
impress upon several thousand children, four to 
fifteen years old, that music and art are related. 
The report by the contributors of this article 
describes the entire program which shows that a 
great deal of hard work was necessary to put it 
over. Read the article. Plan a similar study, even 
on a small scale, and note how the children react 
to the suggestion that art and music are related. 


* The Associate Editor who planned this num- 
ber of School Arts, Miss Jane Rehnstrand, has 
herself contributed several short articles on the 
subject of Design—‘'A Design Way for Be- 
ginners,”’ ‘Designing with Chalk,”” and ‘“‘Design- 
ing with Graphite.’’ Each of these is particularly 
effective because of the illustrations which 
graphically carry the message which her test 
suggests. A careful study of these three items 
will repay every teacher who is seeking help. 


. . * 


* “Art and Its Relation to the Curriculum” is a 
broad, all inclusive subject. It is handled by the 
contributor on page 168 with discretion and in- 
telligence. Every problem in the practical 
school art program has in it the elements of 
integration or correlation. This writer has chosen 
a mural as an example to show how several 
studies work together. The creation of a mural 
requires mathematics, design, a knowledge of 
climate, animals, natives, travel, costume, and so 
on. A very instructive and constructive article. 


* . . 


* Here are two more Integration articles—"‘Art 
and Civic Responsibility,’ page 170, and ‘Art 
and Literature,"" page 171. The first has to do 
primarily with the development of a personal 
responsibility for the care and protection of art 
objects in park property. The second, an attempt 
to arouse appreciation for beauty as offered in 
books with well designed layout, typography, 
color illustration and binding. Each of these sub- 
jects was successfully presented by enthusiastic 
teachers as class problems, and the results, 


Start Now. Learn Oil Painting at Home by 
New Easy Stuart System 


e Previous art training 
or talent NOT necessary. 
This Stuart System is 
radically new and simple. 
It will REALLY TEACH 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is unusually 
low. Write for free booklet Now! 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 151 
121 Monument Circle 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 





THERE IS NO SHORTAGE 


Of Arts and Crafts supplies 
at New England's outstanding supply house. 
Fine Leathers, Leather Kits—-Link Belts, Billfolds, Coin 
Purses, Tooling and Carving Belts. Clays, Plastics, Wood 
burning, Woodcraft, Poster Paints, Brushes and many 
other items. 
Send 10¢ for beautifully illustrated catalog K-3 


KEN KAYE KRAFTS CO., 1277 Washington St., W. Newton, Mass. 











described and illustrated by these Missouri and 
Massachusetts contributors are worthy of con- 
sideration by other schools. 


* What color may be given the musical note B 


flat? Is there any relation between red and high C 
on the scale? Questions like these may or may 


‘ not be answered by Doris A. Paul in her article 


on pages 172-173, but she has given us something 
to seriously consider in support of the “archaic 
conception all tones have, besides other aspects, 
their own colors.” ‘A Musical Parade of Paint- 
ings” is an ingenious method of picture study and 
musical interpretation. It was an attempt, and a 
successful one, to relate pictures studied in art 
classes to songs learned during the music hours. 
Much original work and research was necessary 
to accomplish the splendid results, but it paid. 
Read about it. 

* It all came about because of the insistence 
of sixteen children in a two-room private school 
that they make puppets in their art class. Here 
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GET 


| 17 NEW 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS 


| 
13 FASCINATING STORIES 
| on the Romance of Color 








| HUNDREDS OF 
Thea aan) Pea 


GET YOUR COPY NOW 
— Supply is limited 




















THIS WEALTH OF PROJECT MATERIAL 


A Mine of Ideas — 


@ No art teacher will want to be without 
this fund of new ideas—all practical projects 
devised by successful teachers and worked 
out by students. You'll find it an inspiration 
in your work. Get this book. It will be sent 
promptly on receipt of the coupon below 
and twenty-five cents to cover postage and 


handling. 


“] think the handbook I have just re- 
ceived, ‘Things to do,’ is simply grand. 
The appearance of the book is most at- 
tractive and the presentation of the 
problems is wonderfully fine. It would 
be valuable if each of the teachers could 


cS 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 












have a copy.” 
(Mrs.) ZARA B. KIMMEY, 


Supervisor of Drawing, The State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC, 
Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. and ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
me a copy of the Devee Classroom Project Booklet, 
“THINGS TO DO.” 


Here is twenty-five cents. 














DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


Name 








again ingenuity and imagination (unbeatable 
twins!) on the part of this inspired teacher gave 
these children “the time of their lives.” With the 
story of William the Conqueror as a starting 
point, these children produced a marionette play 
which became the means of integrating a// school 
subjects. You will discover as you read that 
mathematical problems were solved, map draw- 
ing acquired, crafts of several kinds developed, 
literature studied, and many other subjects made 
more understandable and interesting. ‘We two 
teachers worked harder and longer than ever 
before," and the children “responded enthu- 
siastically with vigorous and spontaneous ap- 
plause.” Here is the answer to the question— 
“how may J teach integration?”’ 


* Turning finally to the back of the magazine 
from page 176 on, here are five Integration sub- 
jects each of which offers suggestions which will 
provide practical lessons for the art department 
for weeks on end. There is material enough in this 
issue of School Arts for a year’s work. These 
articles should be filed—you will need another 
Copy to cut up. The small cost of an additional 
copy will repay you many times. 


* The February issue of School Arts will be 
called the Materials-Equipment Number. Be- 
sides the score of illustrated articles showing how 
to use many craft materials—how they have been 
used by several schools and by all grades—there 
will be a Directory of craft supplies. This Direc- 
tory should be in every art and craft department 
for ready reference. 
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All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stamford University, California 


CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART, by Victor 
D’Amico. International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pa. Price, $2.50. 

Like previous publications of International this 
is an excellent example of good book making. The 
layout, typography, illustrations, presswork, indi- 
cate good judgment in planning and care in 
execution. It is a pleasure to hold the book and 
just riffle the pages. But these mechanical per- 
fections do not make the book. Its value lies in the 
thoroughly scientific way the material is assem- 
bled and presented. Its intent is to interpret a 
practical philosophy of creative teaching. Rec- 
ognizing the child first as an Artist, then as a 
Painter, a Mural Painter, a Sculptor, a Potter, a 
Graphic Artist, a Stage Artist, a Designer and 
Craftsman, the author has given a true picture of 
the child as a potential creator endowed with the 
artist's sensibilities. On that foundation he has 
constructed a sensible teaching program—a 
program which if followed will bring new inspira- 
tion to many a discouraged teacher and a new 
vision to children with no particular outlook. The 


School.. 
Address 


————_— a se meeeeeeeeeeseeeeee e 


. State . 
SA-4-42 


author himself has been such a diligent student 
and has had such broad experience as a teacher, 
a work like this from his hand must be authentic. 

The book is 714 by 10'% inches trimmed, 274 
pages, printed on dull-coated book; 91 half-tone 
illustrations and about 200 marginal thumbnail 
sketches, and bound in heavy board with attrac- 
tive buckram. 


ART IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, by Leon 
Loyal Winslow. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York. Price, $2.75. 
The book suggests a plan of procedure that 

should be found adaptable to particular needs in 

any school system. It aims to present art in the 
elementary school as well as an active agent in 
curriculum integration. It helps to enrich the 
elementary school course of study by suggesting 
procedure that may be carried on in connection 
with the other school subjects as well as pro- 

moting art as an important phase of life in a 

democracy. 


Size 914 by 614 inches; 294 pages. 


THE TABLE GRACES, by Beth Bailey McLean. 
Published by The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. Price, card cover, 80 cents. 

This book discusses informal and semi-formal 
meals, family and guest meals. Suggestions on 
selecting dining room equipment and arrange- 
ment. It brings the need of art even to making a 
meal and table attractive. It is a splendid book for 
American homes without servants. 


Size, 6 by 9 inches, 64 pages, fully illustrated. 
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INDIAN ARTS 


now available in chart form 


Here in new form is one of Pedro deLemos’ popular 
portfolios—now printed on a single big sheet—24” 
wide and 36” high—giving you all 24 of the black 
and white illustrations from the $1.50 edition. TIllus- 
trations appear on both sides of the sheet, making it 
especially useful in the classroom—you can put it up 
on the blackboard, or on your bulletin board and when 
you want to put it away all you need to do is to fold it 
it fits in a desk drawer easily. 

Just to review the contents — Pueblo and Navajo Indian 
Arts are shown, including 180 designs made famous in 
pottery, basketry, weaving, silver jewelry, ceremonial 
dolls, belts and moccasins. 


New low prices for quantities: 
1 copy 60 cents 
25 copies 50 cents each 
50 copies 35 cents each 
100 copies 25 cents each 


School Arts Magazine, 131 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
















Open this book and you discover one of 
the most interesting art adventures of the 
year, a constant source for new ideas with a 
type of design that stimulates and succeeds 
in your art classes. 


These neighbors of ours in Guatemala 
were past masters in design. Having been 
hand weavers, hand potters, and hand sculp- 
tors for centuries, the designs f] w from their 
finger tips—the results are the most delightful 
you have seen and art classes fairly “eat 
them up.” 





Here's the book for your Pan-American 
art work and appreciation classes 


Guatemala Ari Cratis 


by Pedro deLemos, D.rector Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University 


138 illustrations take you on this art trip, 
pointing out the Guatemalans of today, show- 
ing specimens of their fine blankets, baskets, 
blouses, skirts, belts, and headpieces. 

There is one page in full colors that is 
“worth its weight in gold” for reference 
material — 8 choice Guatemalan costumes, 
skirts, blouses, and headpieces. Each cos- 
tume in full colors is typical of a Guatemalan 
tribe. You won't find a collection like this 
even in many museums. 

Get this book, it is one of the biggest 
incentives for better art work—order today. 


$3.75 Postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 131 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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How to bring the benefit of a museum to 
your school 
an idea from pages 148-149 


These reference plates were the result 
of researchinthe Metropolitan Museum 
by James W. and Rose Netzorg Kerr 


Na A 





@ Historic Design Ancient & Classic 


EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, ROMAN, 
COPTIC AND POMPEIAN DESIGNS 


The artists have rendered in black and white and tones 138 de- 
signs and 112 additional borders. For classes in design and history 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, Colleges, Universities and 
Libraries. Sixteen plates, 814" x 11", price $1.50 


Historic Design Medieval * 


BYZANTINE, MOORISH-ARABIAN, CELTIC, MANU- 
SCRIPT, STAINED GLASS, ARCHITECTURE AND 
HERALDRY DESIGNS 


146 designs and 112 borders from authentic examples of Medieval 
Europe rendered in black and white and tones in contemporary 
techniques. For classes in design, history and appreciation of arts 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, Colleges, Universities and 
‘Libraries. Sixteen plates, 814" x 11", price $1.50 
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by Jane and Margaret Rehnstrand 


Creative Expression 


Here’s a kind of art work which not only delights the 10% of your class 
who are talented but also encourages and builds up the confidence of the 
entire class. And here is the secret discovered by those two experienced 
teachers—the Rehnstrand sisters—let the pupils do large scale work, 
release them from any cramped wrist or arm drawing and they discover a 
whole new field of accomplishment — you know how the same thing hap- 
pened to Jean Carlu, the famous poster artist. He was a detail artist before 
World War I —lost his right arm — began drawing with his left hand- 
presto —the result was those wonderful posters. 


You simply can’t go wrong on this series of plates—material enough for 
5 years, 101 different illustrations are given you—examples of creative 
drawing and designing with free brush, graphite stick, finger paint and 
wax crayon. 


Don’t pass this title by and discover later on that you have been doing 
without one of the most important technical developments to come to art 
teaching during the past 5 years. 


Furthermore, the Secretary of the SCHOOL ARTS Family, who wrote the 
above notes, gives you the following guarantee —“If you don’t find it one 
of the most interesting and helpful folios you have ever owned—just send 
it back—your money returned.” 


Don’t hesitate—you have everything to gain and nothing to lose—send 
your order and $2.50 in payment. 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


131 Printers Building . Worcester, Mass. 
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SCHOOL ARTS BOOKS 
and PORTFOLIOS 


Cat. No. 


AA 
BB 
CC 


CAR 


MER 


PPS 
SAC 


SYS 


754 
755 
756 
761 


760 
763 


109 


116 
119 
102 


for reference use 


in art teaching 





BOOKS Price 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $9.00 
4th printing; 492 pages, 372 

illustrated 

Applied Arts, Pedro deLemos . 
420 pages; 14 chapters 

Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 
128 pages; 49 lesson problems 

Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 

@@enemos . . =... 
200 pages; 20 chapters; 51 full 
page illustrations 

Cartooning, Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ 

i ee ee 
51 pages; 23 full-page instruc- 
tive illustrations, 1034” x 1334” 

Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro 

deLemos . .. mene ~s 
One of the finest collections 
yet published 

Magic Realm of the Arts, Henry 

Turner Bailey .... . 1.50 
56 pages of little known facts 
about art and life 

Plays and Puppet Shows. . 1.00 
48-page pamphlet; 12 plays 

Selling Art to the Community, 

Beula Mary Wadsworth “or 1.50 
64 pages on how to get pub- 
licity for your art work 

Symbolism for Artists, Henry 

Turner Bailey . ... . 

248 pages; over 3000 symbols 

described; a dictionary 


5.00 
2.50 


2.50 


3.75 


4.50 


PORTFOLIOS 


75 cents each 

Bird in Art, Pedro deLemos—16 plates 
and 4 pages of instructions 

Birds in Pencil, Frances M. Beem— 
8 plates; 20 problems for class use 

Decorative Tree Drawing, Rose Netzorg 
Kerr—12 plates of wonderful examples 

Design Principles, Pedro deLemos—8 
plates giving the 8 basic design 
principles 

Plant Form in Design, Pedro deLemos— 
16 plates and 4-page folder of help 

Tree in Art, Pedro deLemos—16 plates; 
67 designs; 18 outline problems 


$1.00 each 
Pictorial Block Printing, Pedro deLemos 
—17 plates; illustrated instructions for 
better work 
Leather Craft, Pedro deLemos—17 
plates; 8 are double size, 12” x 18” 
Textile Decorating, Pedro deLemos—17 
plates; 8 are double-size, 12” x 18” 
History of Costume, Eudora Sellner—24 
plates; 48 costumes 


101 


108 


120 
105 


113 


118 


106 


158 


156 
153 


202 


201 


251 


301 


303 


307 


$1.00 each 
American Costumes, Eudora Sellner—12 
plates; from 1785 to 1924 





How to Draw the Human Head, Arthur 
Sandon—10 plates, 10” x 14”; illus- 
trated instructions 

Lettering, Pedro deLemos—21 plates; 
12 alphabets 

Figure Drawing Simplified, Ruth Crooks 
—20 plates especially for the girls 


Landscape in Decoration, Pedro de- 
Lemos—1l7 plates; 57 motifs; 14 
lessons 

Mexico Arts and Crafts, Pedro deLemos 
—l7 plates; 50 designs; plenty of 
pictures too 








Holiday Cutouts—for grade school; 24 
plates; 8 large plates of outlines 


$1.50 each 

How to Draw the Human Figure, Ger- 
trude Heaton—1l0 large instruction 
plates; high school level 

Old World Decorative Design, Pedro 
deLemos—28 plates; 230 designs 

School Posters, John deLemos—24 
plates; 16 lessons; grade school level 


$2.00 and up 
Art Metal Craft, Pedro deLemos 
17 plates; 8 double-size, filled 
with design patterns 
Simplified Modern Design, 


$2.00 


Margot Lyon and EstherdeLemos 2.00 
18 plates; 228 designs; 2 plates 
in full color 
Creative Expression, Jane and 
Margaret Rehnstrand ... 2.50 
22 plates; 101 different illus- 
trations 
Modern Art of the Book, Pedro 
deLemos . 3.00 


36 plates; 137 wonderul examples 
Modern Decorative Design, Pedro 
deLemos .. ....... 3.00 

36 plates; 96 choice designs, 

7 in color 
Modern Novelties and Jewelry, 
PedrodeLemos . ... . 3.00 

36 plates; 132 novelties, 56 in 

jewelry 





Lorado Tafts’ Little Museum of Greek 
Sculpture : $10.00 


91 figures in exact scale, superbly 


photographed and ready to cut out 
and mount; full instructions. Lora- 
do Taft’s book of lectures included 


SCHOOL ARTS, 131 Printers Building, Worcester, 
ass., or to the following school supply companies: 


Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 


Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 


Chica 


go. Practical meaty Co. 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas, T 


‘exas. Practical Drawing Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 


Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 


Please send the following titles, mumbers................0.ccccccceseceeeeeee 


Name 


School Addreas..............c..000++: 


Enclosed in payment is $ 


Sstaneneninanenainel Position 


.. City and State 


3100 W. Cherry St. 


San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 42] Mission St. 
Seattle, Wash., John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave. 


Spokane, Wash., John W. Graham Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 


In CANADA at Canadian prices to Moyer School Sys. Ltd. 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 


[] Please send bill 
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ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Moore Institute of Art 


Pratt Institute 


Traphagen School of Fashion 


Stuart Studios 


6-a 
6-a 
6-a 
8-a 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith . 

Milton Bradley Co. . 

Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
Esterbrook Pen Company 

J. L. Hammett Company 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 
Louis Melind Co. 

Rosenthal Company 

Talens & Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Company . 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


Cover 4 
lea 
2-a 
9-a 
4a 
5-a 
8-a 
6-a 
3-a 
2-a 
8-a 
6-a 
7-a 
4-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Ozello E. Eckels Art Studio 
International Textbook Company 


Leisurecratts . 


Manual Arts Press 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Pacific Press Publishing Assoc. 


H. H. Perkins Company 


5-a 
2-a 
6-a 
5-a 
5-a 
7-a 
5-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Ken Kaye Krafts Co. 


Leisurecrafts 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

H. H. Perkins Company 

Rosenthal Company 

Thayer & Chandler te 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


5-a 


5-a 
6-a 
5-a 


6-a 
5-a 
5-a 
8-a 
5-a 
5-a 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
J. C. Larson Co. . 


Leisurecratts . 
Osborn Bros. 


Wilder & Company 


5-a 
6-a 
5-a 
5-a 





Here is a way to make artistic PAPER PAT- 
TERNS. Select two harmonizing hues of opaque 
Water Color or tempera. Onto an 8” x 10” x12 
sheet of white paper paint a flat tone of one of the 
colors. On the remaining sheet paint a tone of 
the second color. Next place the two sheets to 
gether with the painted sides facing each other. 
Press them together firmly and then “peel” the 
top sheet away from the other. The result will be 
two sheets of paper decorated with an attractive 
all-over pattern in two colors. 


. * . 


SCOTCH TAPE is now used by many artists 
in place of thumbtacks for attaching drawings to 
drawing boards or desks. This tape does not 
injure the drawing, is easily removed and per 
mits the T-square to slide evenly across any 
of the drawing. 
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Within the Family Circle 
Continued from front cover 

ny member of the School Arts Family in or 
ne r Kearny, New Jersey, who doesn’t know The 
H ckenjos Art News, edited by James P. 
W: ght has certainly missed an opportunity to 
re d one of the most interesting mimeographed 
bu \etins we've seen in many a day. 

litor Jim always starts off with some interesting 
bit of information and the ‘“‘October-November”’ 
number tells about ‘‘Prussian Blue” taken from 
thet fine book entitled ‘Things to Do’’ by Devoe. 
Then the Editor talks about local things such as the 
evening class for adults, children's classes, dates 
for exhibits. I like to read what Jim has to say 
and anyone who lives in the vicinity should not 
miss this interesting Hockenjos Art News. Wish 
it could be sent to points far from Kearny, New 
Jersey, but that would not be fair to the Editor 
nor to the people who supply the mimeograph 
paper, the mimeograph machine and the time to 
edit this interesting news bulletin. 


. . * 


A new number of the MASTERKEY—the 
November issue—has just arrived and like all its 
predecessors it is packed full of Indian informa- 
tion. Frankly this little 7°,- by 5-inch magazine 
published monthly by the Southwest Museum of 
Los Angles is the best periodical I have seen on 
Indian history. ° 

I was fascinated with the article on Peruvian 
Indians. The story about the reconversion of the 
Hopi Indians to Christianity through the work of 
trapper Bill Williams is an epic in the history of 
religion. Now turning to the Navajo Indians, 
how did they become silversmiths? Does it seem 
odd that Indians whom we think of as herdsmen 
and weavers should become silversmiths? The 
story of how it all started is yours to read in this 
issue 

And the illustration of the Mendocino Codex 
giving the translation of the Indian records in it- 
self is a prime example of pictorial presentation 
which should lie close to the heart of every art 
teacher and pupil. 

I doubt if you can find so interesting a magazine 
on Indians as the MASTERKEY. Send me $1.50 
and I'll ask the Southwest Museum to enter you 
on their mailing list for a year. 


Secretary, School Arts Family 
131 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 





CARTOON- 
ING 


by 
Harriett ‘“Petey"’ Weaver 


for use 
in schools 


You find in this book the essential step by step 
directions for teaching successful cartooning in 
school classes. School scenes, school characters, 
and school events are the basis for the work. From 
the classroom of a successful teacher these many 
lessons teach good drawing and cartooning. 


Large size pages 1034” x 1334” — 23 illustrated 


imstruction pages — one of ‘the most popular books 
we have published. 


c 





nd for your copy — low price. 


$2.50 
SCHOOL ARTS 


131 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER, MASS. 








3rd Printing Now Ready 





Simplified Modern Design 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 














30 plates like these filled to overflowing with 228 designs which fit art 


classes toa ““T.” 
over patterns...4 





18 sheets.. 





8 construction plates to show how to plan designs for all- 
plates give designs in full colors... 


Only $2.00 


Order this reference design portfolio SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN from 


School Arts Magazine, 131 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 








PEDRO deLEMOS 


Director of Museum of Fine Arts 
Stanford University 


Editor of School Arts Magazine 


Professor of Art Education, University 
of California, 1913-1918. Director of 
California School of Fine Arts. Director 
of San Francisco Institute of Art. Gold 
Medalsand Awards of Honor, 1915-16, 
for Etchings and Paintings. Exhibited in 
Leseine National Art Galleries, 1917- 
1925. Director of Handicraft Studios 
and President of Allied Arts Guild of 
California, 1930-1935. Elected Fellow 
Royal Society of Art, England, 1934 
Consultant and Designer for Industrial 
Arts for over 20 years. Author of more 
than 50 Art Publications. 


ORDER FROM 
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better and easier ... 


Send for your copy of this book 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro deLemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages 
packed with illustrations giving you the 
lesson ideas which other teachers have discovered 


388 of the 


1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons 


m 
most successful 
you 


would be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 


The 16 instruction chap- 
ters cover subjects you like 
to use—drawing of objects, 
trees, birds, and animals; 
paper work, painting and 
color; design; illustrating 
and blackboard work; mod- 
eling; lettering; posters; hol- 
iday projects; toys; puppets; 
picture study—and an extra 
chapter of guidance in 
picture study list, 
courses of art, etc. 


outline 


A big book, 7” x 10”, just 
packed with help—492 pages 
388 illustrated, 68 in full 
colors—a gold mine of art 


teaching help for the grades. 


SEND ONLY $1.00 AS DOWN PAYMENT 
pay balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 


ART 


131 PRINTERS BUILDIN 


SCHOOL 
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The Art Teacher simplifies teaching 


of all Art subjects for the classroom. 
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‘PRANG Powder Tempera 


The Versatile Color Medium 


Equally usable as a TEMPERA COLOR e@ WATER 
COLOR e SILK SCREEN COLOR e BLOCK 
PRINTING COLOR e FINGER PAINTING COLOR 
GLOSS OIL TEMPERA e@ VARNISH TEMPERA 


PRANG Powder Tempera 


MURALS The Versatile Color Medium 








POSTERS Comes in special containers, so as to conserve the colors. 


STAGE CRAFT 

FREE EXPRESSION 

INTEGRATION Send for our brand new Problem & Idea 
Unit “’“What You Can Do With Prang Powder 

HANDICRAFTS Tempera.” 10 cents for mailing. 

POUNCE PAINTING 

BLOCK PRINTING Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


SOCIAL UNITS . 
The American Crayon Company 
EASEL PAINTING 219-319 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


They mix instantly, blend perfectly, and are inexpensive. 


A whole army of users testify to their national popularity. 
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